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Our exciting format frame is constructed 
from twin aluminium strips moulded into 
double thickness kanimat material with extra 
protective padding. It fits into a special frame 
pocket and is additional to the chevron- 
stitched padded back. 

The /format can be shaped to fit you 
personally. It enhances the superb comfort of 
the “bodyhuggers” and, coupled with the 
precisely located harness attachment points, 
ensures maximum stability in action. It’s tough 
malleable and doubles as a bivi seat 
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The /format is only one of many important 
design improvements to the Alpiniste. 

Others are:- 

* A new extendable flap. * A new ‘S’ cut 
back for stability and comfort. * A rising base 
to keep the load close to the body and to reduce 
the risk of the sac catching on steep descents. 

* A narrower, yet thicker, harness for greater 
comfort * Double riveted haul loop for 
greater security. * The Haston tunnel for hip 
belt storage ( illustrated). * A new shape and a 
new colour in KS-lOOe... the material specially 
developed for rucsacs by karrimor. 
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We've come a long way in the last four years... 

in our commitment to making a good product even better 


GORE-TEX™ Fabric was introduced in early 1976 through 
qualified manufacturers of garments, tents and sleeping bags. 
With the combined efforts of manufacturers and consumers as 
well as extensive research and development, we have succeeded 
in making a good product even better. 

The occasional "contamination" problem experienced by 
early backpacking and climbing enthusiasts was solved over 18 
months ago. As a result, we were able to dramatically simplify 
care and washing instructions. This development was recently 
followed by breakthroughs in seam sealing technology which 
allows seams to be permanently and effectively sealed at the time 
the product is manufactured. 

Every day brings exciting new applications that require 
comfortable, waterproof protection. New laminating tech¬ 
niques now permit GORE-TEX Fabric to be used in a variety of 
new applications including running shoes, hiking boots, and X-C 
ski boots. Our search for soft, supple fabrics has made it possible 
to engineer a product that feels and looks as great as it performs. 
All fabrics are ZEPEL finished for long-lasting good looks. 

GORE-TEX Fabric is not a miracle product. Developed 
through advanced technology, it is the most breatheable, 
completely waterproof and windproof fabric in existence. 
Consumers should recognize that under certain weather 
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conditions and activity levels it is possible and even probable that 
there will be some condensation regardless of what you are 
wearing. GORE-TEX Fabric is simply the most functional fabric 
on the market at this time for all-weather protection. 
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• Bush Publisher. Following the suc¬ 
cess of his Cattlemen and Huts of the 
High Plains, which went into three edi¬ 
tions in four months, Harry Stephenson 
is working on a new book, a history of 
the early winter exploration of Victoria’s 
snowfields. He expects it to be on sale 
by the end of the year. 

Something of an old bushman 
himself, with all the craft and fortitude 
that description implies, he has tracked 
down many of the original participants 
for first-hand accounts and 
photographs. 

A veteran of the printing industry and 
very much of the ‘do-it-yourself school’ 
he has been a ‘backyard publisher’ for 
many years, personally typesetting and 
doing all the artwork for his books. 

• Speed Walking. There has been a 
resurgence of interest in speed walking 
in the Blue Mountains. The leading expo¬ 
nent is Peter Treseder who has turned in 
some remarkable times including ap¬ 
proximately 15 hours for the 135 
kilometre trip from Katoomba to Mit- 
tagong. In the Snowy Mountains an in¬ 
teresting record is 9 hours 35 minutes 
for the 80 kilometres from Kiandra to 
Perisher, held by Ray Jerrems. 

• Bushsports ’81. The NSW Federa¬ 
tion of Bushwalking Clubs is running its 
fourth series of instructional workshops 
on the rucksack sports. The week-end 
programmes in rockclimbing, caving 
and canyoning are to be held later this 
year, five programmes having already 
been held. Contact the Federation at 
GPO Box 2090, Sydney 2001. 

• World Canoeing Championships. A 

large Australian team headed to North 
Wales in July to compete in the world 
wild water and slalom championships. 
In a later issue we hope to be able to 
report on how they fared. 

• Queensland Conservation. A 

number of issues is currently concern¬ 
ing Queensland conservationists and 
bushwalkers. Among the most alarming 
is the proposed Russell River Diversion 
Scheme. Concern in certain quarters at 
the periodic flooding of part of 
Queensland’s multi-million-dollar sugar 
cane industry has raised the suggestion 
that, at a cost reported to be in the 
region of $32 million, a way should be 
cut through the Graham Range so that 
the Russell River could be diverted to a 
more direct course to the sea. The pro¬ 
posal could endanger some rare in¬ 
digenous flora including the Pitcher 
Plant. Local conservationists have sug¬ 
gested a number of alternatives to the 
proposed project, including im¬ 


Aian Wilson, left, and Harry Stephenson during the 
first winter traverse of the Snowy Plains ftom Mt 
Wellington to Mt Howitt, Victoria 1936. Frank 
Schroder 

provements to the sugar cane mill in 
question. 

On another matter, comments and 
suggestions have been called for on the 
proposed Scenic Rim Management 
Plan. 

Finally, the suggestion has been 
made that there is a need for a National 
Park in Queensland’s semi-arid (Mulga) 
regions as this vegetation type is poorly 
represented in existing National Parks. 

Dave Moss 

• Outdoor Education Conference. 

The Third National Conference in Out¬ 
door Education is being held at 
Queensland’s Maroon Outdoor Educa¬ 
tion Centre from 23-27 September. The 
programme includes papers from guest 
speakers, such as leading UK outdoor 
educator Colin Mortlock, and field 
workshops. 

• Climbers in Court. A tragic accident 
on Mt Cordeaux, part of the Scenic Rim 
near Brisbane, in July 1979 recently 
resulted in a bizarre and spectacular 
trial involving several well-known local 
climbers on both prosecution and 
defence sides of the case. 

Army Captain Tony Cremer stood ac¬ 
cused of murder. His testimony was 
based on the fact that after his compa¬ 
nion fell over the edge, he climbed down 
a short cliff and traversed around the 
mountain looking for the body; he could 
not find it, climbed back up, ran down 
the track to his car, drove to the nearest 
town and gave the alarm. A substantial 
part of the prosecution case rested on 
the evidence of local climber Robert 


Staszewski. The prosecution had hoped 
to use his evidence to indicate that it 
would have been unlikely that Cremer 
could have climbed down the cliff. 

The defence approached Rick White 
as an alternative expert opinion, but he 
was unavailable due to both business 
commitments and an impending 
Himalayan expedition. So Dave Moss, a 
leading Queensland climber and a 
Special Adviser to Wild, and Brian 
Springall, President of the University of 
Queensland Rockclimbers Club, offered 
their services. They discovered that 
there was, in fact, an easy way down the 
— at first sight — formidable rock wall, 
and Springall subsequently soloed 
unroped up and down the crucial ten 
metre section. 

As if climbers on opposing sides of 
the court wasn’t bizarre enough, the 
first jury selected contained another 
well-known local climber, Fred From. 
That jury was dismissed due to From’s 
association with the other climbers. 

The importance of the climbing 
evidence was such that it took up nearly 
half of the two-week trial. The jury found 
Cremer not guilty. The cost of his suc¬ 
cessful defence was reported to be in 
excess of $40,000. 

Rick White 

• Franklin Flooded? Lake Pedder was 
in a National Park before it was flooded. 
Is the new Wild Rivers National Park in 
Tasmania, which includes the catch¬ 
ment of the Franklin River, to go the 
same way? And what of the series of 
magnificent chasms on the Gordon 
River, the Gordon Splits? Are they to be 
drowned for just another six years’ 
power? 

Yes, if the Tasmanian ALP Council 
has its way. On 4 July the Tasmanian 
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The Second Split on Tasmania's Gordon River. Bob 
Brown 

Government was directed to hold a 
referendum on the power issue. The 
motion passed directed that only two op¬ 
tions be offered to voters: a dam on the 
Gordon below the Franklin River, or a 
dam on the Gordon above the Olga 
River. Such a referendum offers nothing 
to at least one quarter of voters who 
have said in the latest opinion poll that 
they don’t want any more dams in the 
South-west. It also ignores the eight 
other options available to Tasmania 
which have not been investigated; and 
the thousands of mainlanders who are 
deeply concerned about the ‘South¬ 
west’ and want some say in its future. 

If the results of the referendum favour 
a Gordon-below-Franklin dam, that part 
of the new National Park to be flooded 
will be excised and the Franklin flooded. 
Presumably the National Park will be 
reinstated when the dam is finished. The 
Government wants a decision by the 
end of the year because the current 
‘stalemate’ is seen as politically damag¬ 
ing. Therefore Premier Lowe has agreed 
to hold the referendum. 

On the Federal scene both the ALP 
and the Australian Democrats have said 
they will move for a Senate inquiry in the 
Budget session of Parliament. The 
Australian Democrats are the only party 
to have said they are totally against any 
more dams in South-west Tasmania. 
The Federal Labor Party want to save 
the Franklin River but are non-committal 
about the Gordon-above-Olga dam. The 
right kind of Senate inquiry — one which 
is open, full, expert, and independent — 


may open the way for the Federal 
Government to accept responsibility for 
an area of national importance and offer 
funds to Tasmania to form and manage 
a world status National Park covering 
the whole of the magnificent South¬ 
west. 

In the meantime the Franklin and the 
Gordon Splits are still in peril. 

Karen Alexander 

• New Tasmanian National Park. The 

Walls of Jerusalem area on the Central 
Plateau was proclaimed a National Park 
in July. The park gives protection not 
only to the small Walls area, but also to 
surrounding lakes and mountains. The 
northern and eastern boundaries 
generally follow the escarpment of the 
Central Plateau, and the southern and 
eastern boundaries are up to a good 
day’s walk from the Walls. 

Ian Wright 

• Park Entrance Fees. Tasmania’s 
National Parks and Wildlife Service has 
extended the system of $2 entrance 
fees to Ben Lomond and Mt Field Na¬ 
tional Parks. It has been suggested that 
more Tasmanian National Parks are to 
charge entrance fees. Local walkers 
recommend that visitors buy a $10 
season ticket which includes entry to 
the Gordon Road as well as all National 
Parks charging entrance fees. 

Ian Wright 

• New Tasmanian Track. A new track 
will be opened next summer to the 
Nevada Peak area of Tasmania’s Snowy 
Range. Its main purpose is to in¬ 


vestigate snow cover for possible future 
development as a skiing area. Access 
will be from the maze of logging roads 
leading up from the Huon valley. 

Ian Wright 

• New Zealand Death. Well known 
and respected New Zealand climber 
Graham McCallum died on 11 July after 
being buried in an avalanche on Mt 
Ruapehu. He was leading a snowcraft 
instruction course in the middle of a 
skifield and died before rescuers could 
reach him, although his body was 
recovered in less than 15 minutes. 

• Rainforests. The battle between con¬ 
servationists and loggers over the rem¬ 
nants of New South Wales’ Northern 
Tableland rainforests is expected to re¬ 
main unresolved until after the State 
elections due later this year. Rainforests 
have been the major conservation issue 
in NSW during the past year. Some 
positive action by the Government is 
needed immediately if any rainforests 
are likely to be saved. The NSW 
Forestry Commission has a policy to 
phase out rainforest logging, but on cur¬ 
rent projections logging will cease when 
there is no more rainforest to log! 

Dave Noble 

• Mining National Parks. During 1979, 
when the Wollemi National Park was an¬ 
nounced, the ministers responsible for 
National Parks and Mines also announc¬ 
ed they had made an agreement re¬ 
garding possible future coal mining 
under that park. There is already strong 
pressure from coal mining companies to 
mine under the adjoining Blue Moun¬ 
tains National Park. It would be conve¬ 
nient for some companies to extend 
their mines under the park from existing 
pit-heads. In the light of this it is good to 
hear Premier Wran state that present 
Government policy is that no mining will 
take place in National Parks. 

Dave Noble 

• Ken Angel. The death occurred of a 
leading New South Wales bushwalker, 
Ken Angel, on 4 May 1981 at the age of 
47. Born in Wagga Wagga and educated 
in Sydney, Ken was actively involved in 
bushwalking and was at one stage Presi¬ 
dent of Newcastle Bushwalking Club. 
Trained as a surveyor, he produced 
some of the early maps of the 
Budawangs (1951 and 1958). Unfor¬ 
tunately much of the nomenclature he 
used has been replaced, but his name is 
still recorded on Angel Creek which 
flows over Crooked (Angel) Falls. 

Dave Noble 

• Kosciusko Management Plan. The 

date for submissions and comments on 
the National Parks and Wildlife Ser¬ 
vice’s draft management plan for 
Kosciusko National Park was set for the 
end of August. 

The draft plan offers a compromise 
between the conflicting viewpoints of 
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bushwalkers, conservationists, skiers 
and hut enthusiasts. New day-skiing 
areas will be developed at three sites 
and overnight accommodation in ex¬ 
isting ski resorts will be increased by 
about 30%. Two huts will be removed 
(Albina and Rawsons) from the Main 
Range. 

The National Parks Association of 
NSW has complained that, because the 
time for public comment coincides with 
the height of the ski season, the com¬ 
ments received will be unduly biased 
towards the skiers’ viewpoints. 

Dave Noble 

• Reprint. The Railway Historical 
Society has recently reprinted the ex¬ 
cellent book Shale Railways of NSW. 
Most of the shale railways it describes 
coincide with major bushwalking and/or 
climbing areas. It records, illustrated 
with many black and white photos, the 
history of Katoomba, Joadja, Newnes 
and Glen Davis shale workings. It can 
be obtained from the Railway Historical 
Society, PO Box El 29, St James 2000, 
or at 27 Belmore Street, Surry Hills 
2010; price $16. 

Dave Noble 

• Paddy Pallin Foundation. 1981 
Grants: 1 Federation of Victorian Walk¬ 
ing Clubs — $1000 towards the cost of 
holding an initial national conference, 
hopefully to form a national bushwalking 
body from the state federations. 2 Rain¬ 
forest Action Centre — $500 towards 
administration expenses to fight the 
battle to retain the remains of rain¬ 
forests in NSW. 3 South-west Tasmania 
Committee (NSW) — $1000 towards a 
‘major advertising campaign to increase 
public awareness’. 

• ‘Bushwalking is one of the most 

parasitical recreations ever devised by 
man or beast, to borrow an old expres¬ 
sion. Bushwalking battens on searchers 
and rescuers who must risk their own 
lives. Taxpayers foot the bill.’ 

Extract from The Spur, May 1981, 
Newsletter of Blue Mountains Branch, 
Neighbours of National Parks. 

• Ski Tourists. ANZ Travel and the Ski 
Touring Association of Victoria have 
organized a special cross country ski 
tour of the USA departing 13 February 
1982 for 27 days. The tour will include 
such famous ski touring centres as 
Aspen and Yellowstone National Park. It 
is believed to be the first cross country 
ski group from Australia to visit the USA. 

Andrew Stenhouse 

• Public Lavatory. There has been an 
increasing problem of overuse in the 
campsites at Tarli Karng, the 
mysterious lake in the Victorian Alps 
which is surrounded by rugged bush and 
has been a mecca for bushwalkers for 

Shivling in the Himalayas. The East Ridge is the left 
skyline. 


many years. Lately the lake has at¬ 
tracted less careful walkers and even 
shooters. 

The area is still under the control of 
the Forests Commission of Victoria 
which, in early 1981, airlifted a lavatory 
to the lakeside. 

There was no public discussion of this 
move. It could be argued that the 
numbers visiting the lake should be 
regulated, rather than the available 
facilities increased in an area of (once) 
almost magical charm. 

Brian Walters 

• Not Counted. The recent census 
was apparently drawn up on the 
assumption that on the night in question 
everyone in Australia would be in or 
near recognized places of habitation. As 
a result, our population is likely to be 
‘reduced’ by the number of people cam¬ 
ping in our wilderness areas at the time! 

• Rock Woman. Young Adelaide 
climber Louise Shepherd has emerged 
as one of the world’s leading women 
rockclimbers with recent ascents of 
very hard climbs in the USA, including 
some graded up to 26. 

• New Himalayan Climb. Shivaling 
(6543 metres) is situated above the 
Gangotri Glacier in the Garhwal 
Himalaya in northern India. Known as 
the ‘Himalayan Matterhorn’, it had only 
two routes and had never been climbed 
‘alpine style’ until this year. 

In June four members of an interna¬ 
tional expedition, Georges Bettembourg 
(France), Greg Child (Australia), Doug 
Scott (UK) and Rick White (Australia) 
climbed the East Ridge, alpine style, and 
traversed the mountain, by descending 
the normal route. It took three days to 
negotiate the initial 600 metre, knife- 
edged ridge. The 700 metre East Pillar, 
a near-vertical rock buttress, was then 
climbed over five days; a short ridge to 
the headwall took one day. The tenth 
day was spent tent-bound by storms. 
The eleventh day dawned fine and the 


eleventh bivouac was at the start of the 
final 300 metre headwall. After the wall, 
and a long exposed snow ridge, the 
twelfth and final bivouac was ten metres 
under the corniced summit and was the 
only really good site on the whole route. 

The summit was reached early in the 
morning on the thirteenth day. A one day 
descent of the mountain through the 
treacherous ice cliff on the West Face 
was accomplished with the help of 
tracks and fixed ropes from another 
party consisting of the other members 
of the expedition. 

The climbing was not without inci¬ 
dent. A gas explosion destroyed the 
Australian duo’s inner tent on the first 
night; they escaped with minor burns. A 
slip by Rick White on the descent 
catapulted the same pair down a steep 
200 metre ice face. They cleared the 
gaping crevasse at the bottom and land¬ 
ed virtually unscathed in a snow bowl. 
Two Indian mountaineers who were at¬ 
tending a seminar conducted by the in¬ 
ternational expedition were killed in a 
similar fall descending Bhagirathi II. 

With 55 roped pitches and sustained 
difficulties this is one of the major rock 
routes of the Himalayas and certainly 
the most significant climb done there in¬ 
volving Australians. 

Rick White 

• More Australian Himalayan 
Climbs. Lincoln Hall, Andrew Hender¬ 
son and Tim Macartney-Snape reached 
the summit of Ama Dablam (6863 
metres) via the third ascent of the spec¬ 
tacular and extremely difficult North 
Ridge to make the first Australian as¬ 
cent of this tooth-like peak near Mt 
Everest. Ropes were fixed for two thirds 
of the route on which the difficulties are 
continuous. Next year Hall and 
Macartney-Snape, together with Geof 
Bartram, are leading a guided expedi¬ 
tion to a similarly impressive looking 
peak, Changabang. In our last issue we 
referred to expeditions heading for 
Trisul and Pumori, but it has been 
reported that they climbed neither peak. 
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HIGH 

PERFORMANCE RACKS 


Every pack we introduce receives world-wide 
acclaim. Within two years our new internally framed 
“Torre” has become indisputedly the most popular 
alpine pack in Australasia! 

Macpacs are renowned for their comfort and 
carrying ability. Rugged, light, efficiently operated 
and extremely waterproof — they help you make the 
most of your outdoor adventures. 

Whatever your activity, whatever your size, Macpac 
have a pack for you — Soft Packs, Framed Packs, 
Travel Packs or Day Packs. 


^Macpac c Wilderiiess 
Equipment 

Available only from specialist stores. 

• NEW SOUTH WALES:— Mountain Equipment Ltd. • VICTORIA:— Bush 
and Mountain Sports, The Wilderness Shop, Bush Gear. • SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA:— Thor Climbing Equipment. • TASMANIA:— Outdoor 
Equipment, Scout Shop. • A.C.T.:— Paddy Pallin, Bushgear. 
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JanSport produces a fine range of packs, 
tents, and garments for the dedicated 
bushwalker, climber, and ski tourer, by 
people also dedicated to the pursuit of 
wilderness adventure. 

Illustrated is the JanSport ROCK 
STANDARD, one of a new range of internal 
frame packs. Some features of this pack are 
as follows: 

• Adjustable harness system for body heights 
from 1620mm to 1860mm. 

• Load control straps and compression straps. 

• Lashing ladders on sides. 

• Fastex buckles and large leather lashing 
patches. 

• JanSport crossed-stave internal frame 
system. 

• Made of heavy duty Ballistic Cloth tm to 
stand up to all kinds of weather and wear. 

• Weight; 2.15 kg .Capacity; 75,855 cu cm 

JanSport Dealers: 

ADELAIDE: Scout Shop-Outdoor Centre 
BRISBANE: Jim the Backpacker 
BURNIE: Tuff Wear CANBERRA: Bushgear 
HOBART: Scout Shop-Outdoor Centre 
FREMANTLE: Wilderness Equipment 
MELBOURNE: Bush and Mountain Sports, 
Bushgear, Eastern Mountain Centre 
SYDNEY: Mountain Equipment 






Wilderness 

Tours 

Wilderness Tours offer you the 
opportunity to visit the fabulous 
South-west National Park of 
Tasmania. All trips are planned to 
ensure maximum safety and 
enjoyment and graded to ensure 
that everyone can enjoy the 
magnificent wilderness. 

• Costs quoted for trips are all 
inclusive Hobart to Hobart 

• Guide ratio of at least 1:4 

• Guaranteed departures, no 
minimum party size; maximum 
party size 12 

• Party members only carry their 
own personal equipment (6-8 kg) 

The following trips have been 
planned for the 1981/82 season: 

SOUTH COAST TRACK 
The route follows the far South 
Coast of Tasmania, from 
Recherche Bay to Cox Bight, 
returning to Hobart by light 
aircraft. 

Departure dates are 27 December 
1981,16 January 1982, 

6 February 1982 and 27 February 
1982, cost $300. 

SOUTH-WEST CAPE AREA 
An easy walking/camping trip 
visiting the bays and headlands of 
the far south-west corner of the 
National Park. This rarely visited 
area is considered to contain some 
of the most beautiful coastal 
scenery in Tasmania. You will fly 
to and from the area by light 
aircraft. Departure dates are 
3 January 1982, 23 January 
1982 and 13 February 1982, 
cost $350. 


PORT DAVEY CAMP 
From a fully equipped base camp, 
situated on the shore of Bathurst 
Harbour, party members will be 
able to explore this magnificent 
waterway by boat, and enjoy day 
and overnight walks. You will be 
flown to and from the area by light 
aircraft. Departure dates are 
2 January 1982 and 16 January 
1982, cost $420. 


For further information on all 
trips contact 

Wilderness Tours Arve Rd 
Geeveston Tasmania 7116 
Phone (002) 97 1384 


mtUeas 

Getting Into Gear 


• THE VERY FIRST POINT TO BE MADE IS 
that you can enjoy a tremendous 
amount of walking with very little equip¬ 
ment. It is not necessary to have a col¬ 
lection of exotic gear before you start. 
You can do hundreds of kilometres of 
walking in ordinary, sensible clothing 
and footwear. There are many establish¬ 
ed tracks near our major cities that are 
not at all rugged or remote. You can 
walk them safely and easily in street- 
wear. The same is true if you live in the 
country. 

Obviously, as you venture further into 
the wild you will need appropriate gear, 
both for safety and comfort. But even 
then, you don't necessarily have to turn 
yourself into a mobile outdoors shop. 
There is a point at which gear can come 
between you and the experience of the 
wild. If your pack is too heavy, due to un¬ 
necessary or poorly selected gear, it 
can leave you with nothing but the 
discouraging memory of aching 
shoulders. Yet, for many people, there is 
a special joy in having good gear. It 
allows them to venture into areas where 
they could not otherwise go. Back at 
home it continues as a precious symbol 
of the bush, triggering off all sorts of 
memories. There is something special 
about those boots that have been with 
you on six trips over Bogong. 

But where do you start? You have a 
few dollars to spend, and you want to 
spend it wisely. Whatever you do — 
don’t rush into it. There is a great 
amount of high quality gear available 
these days. You are obviously well ad¬ 
vised to check the whole range 
available in any particular item. If possi¬ 
ble, talk with someone who has used the 
article, and get their impressions. For¬ 
tunately, most of the people behind the 
counters in bushwalking shops are out¬ 
door types, and can give practical ad¬ 
vice. Borrow the stuff from someone, if 
you can, and try it out first. And you’ve 
heard the old maxim about being penny¬ 
wise and pound-foolish. Buy quality, 
heavy-duty gear, even if it costs a bit 
more; it will be worth it in the long run. 

You will give your bank balance a 
rather severe body-blow if you try to fit 
yourself out in a reasonably full set of 


gear all at once, so give yourself time 
and buy it piece by piece. That way you 
not only maintain some economic 
buoyancy, but you will be able to ad¬ 
equately check out the next bit of out¬ 
doors exotica. 

Boots. A long-standing myth about 
boots is gradually being dispelled. I 
grew up with the prevailing wisdom that 
the heavier and stiffer they were, the 
better. A few thousand blisters later, I 
have discovered that good boots can 
also be reasonably light and flexible. 
And they don't even need to be made in 
Europe, under an impressive name. 
There are some first-class Australian- 
made boots available today, with the 
added bonus of an excellent value-for- 
money rating. They have a firm, wide- 
based vibram sole, suited to the wider 
Australian foot, as well as double stit¬ 
ching, sewn-in padded tongue, double¬ 
leather construction and flexible ankle 
padding. You don’t need V8 power to get 
them moving, and at last I’m getting 
fewer blisters. 

Clothing. In summer, use your 
brains. In winter, wool is the word. Jeans 
are bad news in cold, vyet conditions. 
Wool still insulates when wet. A mighty 
good combination in cold weather is to 
wear one of the colourful New Zealand- 
type heavy wool mountain shirts as a 
jacket with a wool jumper and wool shirt 
underneath. With this 'layer method’ of 
clothing you have excellent insulation 
for warmth, and can peel off one layer at 
a time to keep yourself at a comfortable 
walking temperature. Even further in¬ 
sulation can be achieved by wearing 
special underwear. There is some ex¬ 
cellent, albeit rather expensive, ‘ther¬ 
mal’ underwear on the market. It not 
only insulates very well, but also keeps 
a dry layer next to the skin by passing 
sweat through to the outer layers of 
clothing. 

Parkas and Over-Trousers. In 

severe weather it is vital that you keep 
out wind and water, and maintain a dry, 
warm set of clothing underneath. If your 
beautiful woollies get wet enough, and 
the wind blows hard enough, there will 
be a rapid increase in what is known as 
‘chill factor’. You will soon become a 
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Mi* Caneet 


Find out why canoeing is not a hobby but a way of life. 

Come in and see the magnificent IBIS Clearwater, designed 
for Australian conditions. We know the rivers - we’ve got the 
canoes and all the accessories at CANOE WORLD, the canoe 
experts. Write or call: 

CANOE WORLD, 684 Parramatta Rd, Croydon 2132 
(02) 7994685 

Canobolas Caravan Centre, 172 Bathurst Rd, Orange 2800. 
Grey Kangaroo Outdoor Centre, 2/61 Bells Line of Road, 
North Richmond 2754. 

Pidsley Bros, 50 Capper St, Tumut 2720. 


Wild Tasmania 



Discover for yourself: beauty and magnificence in the Cradle Mountain Lake 
St Clair area and the majestic grandeur of the South-west. 

For bookings, contact: Tasmanian Tourist Bureau Telephone 63 6351 
256 Collins Street Melbourne 

Tasmania.The Treasure Island. 







decreasingly mobile ‘cool-safe’, good 
for keeping butter in, but nothing much 
else. Eventually you will perish from 
hypothermia. There are three basic 
types of material for parkas and over¬ 
trousers — proofed japara, waterproof 
nylon, and a fairly new ‘miracle fabric’ 
called Goretex. Japara and Goretex are 
supposed to ‘breathe’, to let out body 
moisture whilst keeping rain off. In my 
experience they do this quite nicely, up 
to a point. Perhaps I’m just too hot- 
blooded, but they have never complete¬ 
ly coped with letting my sweat out. In ad¬ 
dition, japara begins to let rain in as it 
deteriorates, and Goretex is expensive. 
So I have settled for heavy-duty, water¬ 
proof nylon. I don’t seem to get much 
damper underneath than I used to with 
the other stuff, and it keeps out 
everything, as well as being reasonably 
priced. Look for strong, heavy-duty zips. 
Skinny light ones tend to ‘pop’ under 
stress when wet. The better parkas have 
a full, roomy hood, with an extended, 
reinforced section to keep rain or snow 
off the face. 

Packs. I’m going to stir the possum a 
bit. Despite the current trend towards 
internal-frame, body-hugging packs, I 
have a rugged, close-fitting, external H- 
frame pack which I have no intention of 
changing. It is as comfortable as any 
body-hugger, and carries the load close 
to the shoulders and upper body. I have 
used it for hundreds of kilometres of 
cross country skiing and maintain that 
any improvement in stability that the 
body-huggers offer is so marginal as to 
be of no consequence. On the other 
hand, in Australian summers it allows air 
to circulate around my back, while my 
body-hugging mates often have a damp 
spine: good stuff for a camp fire argu¬ 
ment. There are some classy body- 
huggers on the market, but don’t just 
buy one because they are fashionable. 
There is still a place for a well-designed 
external-frame pack for Australian con¬ 
ditions. 

Sleeping Bags. Technology has pro¬ 
duced some remarkably good synthetic 
insulation materials, with the added 
bonus of drying out more rapidly than 
down. But if saving weight and space in 
your pack is important to you, then it will 
take a lot to steer you away from a 
down-filled bag, but down is not cheap. 
Having decided on the type of filling, you 
should then check on the construction. 
The better bags are made in such a way 
that their insulation is held at a con¬ 
sistent thickness around your body. 
The chaps behind the counter should be 
able to tell you about this. Then, do you 
want a summer bag, winter bag, or a 
multi-purpose compromise between the 
two? And do you want a full-length zip or 
not? Decisions... decisions. 

Sleeping Mats. I've tried them all. As 
far as I’m concerned there’s only one 
way to go. It will bruise your Bankcard, 
but it won’t bruise your bones. It is the 
self-inflating mattress, which not only 



Au ski 


Leading Ski and 
Bushwalking centre 

9 Hardware Street Melbourne 3000 
Telephone 67 1412,67 1767 
Walking boots: Blundstone, 
Diadora, Eureka, Raichle, 

Rossi, Stefan 
Sleeping bags: Daimor, 
Fairydown, Paddymade, 

Purax, Roman 
Rucksacks: 

Berghaus, Hallmark, 

Karrimor, K2 
Large selection of 
cross country 
equipment 


The Bushwalking Specialists 


recognised walking clubs. 


■AA 


IF YOU’VE GOT THE TIME... 


Stores at: 

NSW City, Chatswood, Dee Why, Epping, 
Hornsby, Hurstville, Liverpool, Miranda, 
Newcastle, Parramatta, Warrawong, Wagga. 
Enquiries 868 2555 

Melbourne Myer House Arcade, Moorabbin, 
Mitcham. Enquiries 5557811 


CAMPING SPECIALISTS 
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Habitat 

Australia 


Habitat Australia regularly publishes 
superb color photographs of 
Australia's unique wildlife and 
beautiful landscapes. It gives you 
solid, but easily read, authoritative 
articles that explain the background 
to environmental issues grabbing 
the daily headlines. It features 
outdoors adventure. 

Habitat Australia is published by 
the Australian Conservation 
Foundation, a non-profit 
organisation which works to further 
the practice of conservation at a 
national level. 

Subscribe now by filling in the 
coupon below and mail it to us with 
your payment. 


New Subscription Order 

I would like to subscribe to Habitat 

Australia 

My name and address are: 

(Please print) 


Title.Initials 

Surname. 


Street 


Suburb/Town 


. Postcode ... 

Ordinary subscription $15 for six 
issues 

Mail to Habitat Australia 
672B Glenferrie Road 
Hawthorn 3122 


Summer 

Adventures 


Try one of our 
professionally run 

• Whitewater canoeing 
courses 

• Mountain walks 

• Bike tours 

• Rockclimbing 
instructional courses 
All trips fully 
catered and outfitted. 
No previous experience 
needed. 

• Contact us now 
for details: 

Wilderness 
Expeditions^ 
‘Fairfield’ a 


NSW 2628 v 
Phone(0648)67123 


provides superb insulation, even in 
snow, but also takes the sting out of the 
ground. I used to dread nights in the 
bush. I’d be tired and sore every morn¬ 
ing. Now they are a dream. If your bones 
are younger than mine, or you tend 
towards the macho trip, then one of the 
conventional closed-cell foam sleeping 
mats are the thing. In summer a light 
plastic $2 Li-Lo from Coles is quite prac¬ 
tical, until it punctures. 

Tents. The first issue of Wild contain¬ 
ed a survey of tents for cross country 
skiing. I can do no better than refer you 
to that survey. If they can stand that sort 
of weather they will stand just about 
anything. There are certainly some ex¬ 
citing innovations in tents. Their only 
drawback is their cost. However, with 
careful use they should last for many 
years. If you don’t have the hundreds of 
dollars for the top-shelf ones, there are 
some reasonable ‘el cheapo’s’ to look 
at. They might not be double skinned, 
but there are some around with sewn-in 
floors and zip-up nets and flaps that are 
quite useful in moderate conditions. 

We could talk about other bits of gear, 
but this will get you more than started. 
Wild will give detailed surveys of par¬ 
ticular items of gear in future issues; 
don't miss the one on parkas in this 
issue. 

Meanwhile, don’t take this as the final 
word. Disagree with me, talk with other 
people, try things out first, but do take 
your time. 

Geoff Schirmer 

Wild 

Erred 

‘Wild exceeded my wildest expecta¬ 
tions’, wrote one enthusiastic 
subscriber after getting his copy of the 
first issue. 

The truth is it exceeded ours! 

Almost three years of planning 
followed by another of full-time 
preparation led to our announcement 
of Wild. 

The response was enthusiastic and 
immediate. There was an impressive 
flow of articles and photographs and 
strong advertising support. 

An almost overwhelming number of 
people from all parts of Australia and 
abroad sent prepaid subscriptions for 
the magazine, sight unseen. 

Then in May came the moment of 
decision: how many copies to print? 

Our print run seemed massive. But 
spread over retailers throughout 
Australia and New Zealand, and our 
direct subscribers, it was not enough 
to fill all orders as received. 

To those who missed out our 
apologies and assurance of more 
courageous decisions in the future. To 
all, our warm thanks for practical sup¬ 
port and confidence in the Wild idea. 

CB 
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570walks 



Some of the best walks in eastern Australia are 
amongst the 570 different walks to be found in this 
overwhelmingly popular series of guides compiled by 
highly experienced bushwalkers. They include clear 
maps and instructions, track notes, walk distances, 
transport and access details, points of interest, 
warnings and precise navigation advice. Format is 
compact and lightweight, ideal for your pocket 
or haversack. 


120 WALKS IN VICTORIA 
50 WALKS IN THE GRAMPIANS 
100 WALKS IN NEW SOUTH WALES 
100 WALKS IN TASMANIA 
100 WALKS IN SOUTH QUEENSLAND 


$5.45 

$3.50 

$4.95 

$4.95 

$5.95 


100 WALKS IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND $5.95 

Published by Hill of Content. 


Available from leading booksellers, newsagents and 

0 collins booksellers 

86 Bourke Street, Melbourne 3000. 6622711. 

(Mail orders should include an additional 80 cents for packing and postage.) 




• Bushwalking 

• Ski touring 

• Mountaineering 

SYDNEY: 69 Liverpool St. Tel: (02) 264 2685 
MELBOURNE: 55 Hardware St. Tel: (03) 67 4845 
CANBERRA: 46 Northbourne Av. Tel: (062) 47 8949 
MIRANDA: 527 The Kingsway Tel: (02) 525 6829 
JINDABYNE: Opposite Thredbo turnoff Tel: (0648) 62 458 


Paddy Pallin Outdoor Shops 
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'/Write 10 JJ 


ALL J&H SLEEPING BAGS 
HAVE A LONG STORY^ 
TO TELL 


The Story begins with Pure White Superdown, 

Quality Ripstop Nylon, Good Design and a Pride in Workmanship 
It follows with Mountain passes, Suspension Bridges, 

Winding Trails, Alpine Meadows, Great Trips, ^5, 

Warm Nights and Long Travels. 

It Is a Story that just goes on and onl - . 


Please rush 


J&H Buyers Guide 


Name 


Addr 


Postcode 



Call usTH 

Advent 


“OMMANE PADME HUM!”* 

Hail to the jewel in the heart of the lotus. 

ARUN VALLEY - NEPAL 

Join us on a pilgrimage through the deepest valley on earth, 
between the great massifs of Everest-Makalu and Kangchenjunga. 

We explore the valley of the mighty Arun River. Conflicting habitats 
are revealed as we study the unique forest varieties and wildlife 
of the Himalayan environment. We are accompanied by an experienced 
Himalayan naturalist. Leader: Milo Dunphy. Departure: January 18*,]£H 
If our trips in Nepal, Kenya, South America, New Guinea, 

Crete, the United States or even New Zealand are too 
distant for your outdoor holiday, then we suggest that 
you join us for a raft trip on the Franklin River or 
a trek to Federation Peak in south-west Tasmania. 

And if walking or rafting is too energetic, then 
why not try a Hot Air Balloon Safari in Central 
Australia. Tofe " 


:e catalogue of Adventures Worldwide^ — ____ 

8 Travel Centre 28 Market street, Sydney. Phone (02) 29_§057 
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VICTORIA'S 

NATIONAL 

PARKS 

CALENDAR 1982 

OUT NOW 
at newsagents OR 
enquiries to :V.N.PA. 
Calendar Sales, 2nd 
Floor, 419 Lonsdale St, 
Melbourne, 3000. 

Ph. (03) 602 4877 


Not all Polar 
Wear is equal 



Philip Coleman has had an en¬ 
thusiastic and continuing association 
with the bush. Melbourne born and a 
former president of the Caulfield In¬ 
stitute of Technology Outdoors Club, he 
has extensive bushwalking, rockclimb¬ 
ing and cross country skiing experience. 
He was one of the pioneers of climbing 
on Cherub Wall in the Grampians and 
has traversed the Alpine Track from 
Canberra to Melbourne in 24 days. 

Philip is keenly interested in equip¬ 
ment development and during the past 
two years has helped in the evolution of 
a new pack and sleeping bag. It is 
rumoured he imported the first yellow 
Goretex parka into Australia! As a direc¬ 
tor of Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd, he is 
working to increase public awareness of 
equipment features. 


Only Northcape Polar Wear Is 
equal to the tasks you will set it. 
Northcape fibre pile jackets, 
are laminated to resist wear. 
Therefore they will remain warm, 
light and comfortable, 
season after season. 

Ask for Northcape Polar Wear 
and Thermic Underwear at your 
specialist outdoor shop. 

Trade enquiries to Orion Mountain Imports, 
12 Laura Street, Vista. SA 5091; (08J 2632124. 




Thor Adventure Equipment 

Retailers of high quality 
mountaineering, backpacking, 
trekking-and cross country 
skiing equipment 

Thor Adventure Travel 

Agents for trekking and 
adventure travel 

Mountain Adventure 

Recreational courses in rock- 
climbing, cross country skiing 
and canoeing. 

For a free subscription to 
‘inthormation 1 , write, 

‘phone or call in to 

98 Fullarton Road 
Norwood 5067 

South Australia ■ * “ 

Telephone (08) 332 7793 

Jhoc. 


Henry Gold has been photographing 
the Australian bush since 1955 when he 
came to Australia from Austria. He join¬ 
ed the Sydney Bushwalkers and took his 
camera into the wilderness areas of 
New South Wales, Tasmania, 
Queensland and the Northern Territory. 

In 1962 he went to live for three years 
in San Francisco where he exhibited his 
photographs of California’s Sierra 
Nevada mountains and addressed the 
annual convention of the Photographic 
Society of America. He has produced 
two books: The Macdonnell Ranges 
(with Frank Rigby) and Colo Wilderness 
(with Peter Prineas). His photographs 
appear in the NSW Wilderness Calendar 
and have appeared frequently in con¬ 
servation magazines such as the 
National Parks Journal and Habitat. 



John Siseman arrived in Australia 
more than 20 years ago and immediate¬ 
ly formed a close rapport with the bush, 
notwithstanding warnings from his fami¬ 
ly that no good would come from it. 
Much of his spare time has been spent 
in the mountains of Victoria, Tasmania 
and New South Wales with occasional 
trips further afield to New Zealand, cen¬ 
tral Australia and the Kimberleys. 

More recently he has written two 
guide books, The Alpine Track and Walk¬ 
ing the Bogong High Plains as well as 
co-authoring a third titled Cradle Moun¬ 
tain National Park. Currently he works 
for Australian Mountain Merchants, a 
company that imports and wholesales 
equipment for wilderness activities, and 
is also often to be found behind the 
counter at Bushgear, a Melbourne 
retailer of such equipment. Lately he 
has been leading treks to the Himalayas 
for the Melbourne-based trekking com¬ 
pany, Peregrine Expeditions. 

Bruce Stoff is a Brisbane teacher and 
is active in bushwalking, orienteering 
and rockclimbing. He hopes to become 
increasingly involved with students in 
these areas of extra-curricular activity 



which he regards as invaluable training 
for many interests and careers in later 
life. 

Bruce started bushwalking and climb¬ 
ing when aged 40. His bushwalking has 
been done in Queensland, south-west 
Tasmania, New Zealand and New 
Guinea. 

Bruce’s greatest ambition, however, 
is to become more active in outdoor 
education so that he will be able to con- 
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So you've always wanted to climb a 
Himalayan Peak. We can arrange every¬ 
thing, even provide guides. We guarantee 
the best in adventure, organisation, food 
and equipment. Join us on 

CHANGABAMG 

15 April to 24 May 1982 
Cost $3,457 Ex Sydney 
$2,523 Ex Delhi 

Lincoln Hall, Tim Macartney-Snape, Geof 
Bar tram. Bookings to be made through 
Australian Himalayan Expeditions, 

28-34 O'Connell St., Sydney 2000. 

Phone (02) 233 7033. 



OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 

212 Liverpool Street Hobart Tasmania 7000 Ph 34 6213 

Tasmania's number one supplier to 

• Walkers* Climbers* Canoeists* Cyclists* Skiers 

Packs: Over 30 packs including Berghaus, Hallmark, Karrimor, Macpac 
and Paddymade. 

Sleeping Bags: Synthetic or down, from S14 to $300. Paddymade, 
Fairydown, Purax, Hallmark and others. 

Tents: Agents for Andre Jamet; small hike and mountaineering to family 
tents, on display over two floors of showroom. 

Boots: Walking, climbing and skiing boots. 

Specialist Gear: A full range of climbing gear, canoes, kayaks and 
spray decks, spare parts and accessories, cross country and downhill 
ski gear. 


tinue to introduce people of all ages to 
the pleasure and excitement that is to 
be found in outdoor pursuits. 

Gerry Virtue has had a long and conti¬ 
nuing interest in outdoor activities. This 
interest has taken him on extensive 
walking trips in Australia, New Zealand, 
Greece and the Himalayas. Canoeing is 
not an activity in which he claims any 
particular expertise, but he enjoys 
canoeing in wilderness areas, and finds 
the Shoalhaven River an area of im¬ 
mense interest, both for canoeing and 
walking. 

Since his first visit to Nepal and Sik¬ 
kim in 1 959, he has been addicted to the 



Himalayas and has organized and led 
treks into different areas over a period 
of 20 years. 

Although a pharmacist by profession, 
Gerry is occupied full time these days 
as a co-director of Adventure Travel 
Centre, Sydney. 

Nicholas White developed an early in¬ 
terest in caves as a young boy, when he 
lived in Texas with caves within a few 
yards of his back door. His first real ex¬ 
perience of wild caving was as a 
teenager in Missouri. After his arrival in 
Australia in 1958 he continued caving, 
bushwalking and rockclimbing, par¬ 
ticularly during his time at Melbourne 
University where he trained as a 
microbiologist. 

Nicholas has caved in all states ex¬ 
cept Queensland and is a member of the 
Victorian Speleological Association. He 
has been president of the Melbourne 
University Mountaineering Club, The 
Victorian Speleological Association and 
the Australian Speleological Federation. 
Current interests are cave conservation, 
management and photography. 
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THE WORLD’S SIMPLEST 
TORCH ... THAT WORKS! 


See the full range of TEKNA Lites at your specialist Outdoor 
shop soon . . . 





YOUR FREE COLOUR CATALOGUE 


SPECIFICATIONS:— 

2-Cell Torch 

Weight: 3oz. (85g) with Batteries. 
Length: 6" (15cm); Dia.: 1.16" (3cm). 
Brightness: 1400 candlepower. 

4-Cell Torch 

Weight: 8.75oz. (250g) with Batteries. 
Length: 5" (13cm); Dia.: 2.5" (6.4cm). 
Brightness: 4800 candlepower. 

8-Cell Torch 

Weight: 12oz. (340g) with Batteries. 
Length: 7" (17.8cm); Dia.: 2.5" (6.4cm). 
Brightness: 12,000 candlepower. 

Mini- Flasher 
300,000 peak lumens; flashes 
40-50 times per minute for 8-10 
hours — visable from 10 miles. 

* TEKNA Torches are Water- 
Explosion-Proof 


Proudly Distributed in 
Australia By: 

“OUTDOOR SURVIVAL 
AUSTRALIA” 

6 Dunn Crescent, 

Dandenong, Vic. 3175 

Phone: (03) 791 2811 or 791 2787 


DEALERS, 









Bushwalking the Divide 

Scenic Rim Solo 

Bruce Staffs complete and unassisted 
traverse of Queensland’s rugged 
Scenic Rim was an arduous initiation to 
solo walking. 


• THE SCENIC RIM IS THE CRESCENT OF 
spectacular mountain ranges, peaks 
and gorges that sweeps in a grand arc 
for 300 kilometres from just south of 
Laidley along the Little Liverpool, 
Mistake, Great Dividing and McPherson 
Ranges to Point Danger on the coast at 
the New South Wales border. Only 120 
kilometres from Brisbane, it includes the 
deep escarpment of the Dividing Range 
south of Cunningham Gap, the craggy 
peaks of Mt Barney and the rainforests 
and waterfalls of the Lamington Plateau 
and Springbrook. In the early days the 
ranges were a formidable barrier to set¬ 
tlement, but their scenery gradually 
became appreciated and today the Rim 
is a prime recreational and conservation 
area for the Moreton region. As a result 
of persistent efforts of many dedicated 
people, much of the area is now a 
National Park. 

Local bushwalkers spend week-ends 
walking sections of the Scenic Rim, and 
in 1976 a few of us decided, by storing 
food and other gear at various points 
along the route, to walk the whole of it 
without any breaks. One walker became 
ill and withdrew, and near the end of the 
trip another friend injured an ankle and 
had to go back to Brisbane, so I had two 
days on my own. The food stores made 

Rim scenery: Mt Cordeaux, Morgan's Lookout and 
Mt Castle from Mt Mitchell, and above, Mt Barney 
and Mt Lindesay in the background. Photos Jutta 
Hosel and, above, Stoff collection 


the trip easier than if supplies had had to 
be carried the whole way. After this trip I 
began to consider how one could do the 
total walk, carrying all the food and be¬ 
ing entirely dependent on one’s own 
resources. At the same time I wondered 
what it would be like to do this type of 
trip alone, as that seemed to be the 
more significant aspect of the plan. 

I have walked extensively in South¬ 
west Tasmania and in New Zealand and 
New Guinea but Queensland’s Scenic 
Rim ranks with any walking area that I 
have visited. There is physical challenge 
and a great variety of magnificent 
views, day after day. 

I made two decisions: I would do the 
total walk solo, and I would carry all food 
for the trip on my back. I started from 
near Laidley (100 kilometres west of 
Brisbane), with a fellow walker who ac¬ 
companied me for the first two days and 
then returned to Brisbane. I was not 
sure how long the walk would take, so I 
started with 14 days’ food in my pack. 
With careful planning I can live well on 
750 grams of food each day. As the first 
section of the walk follows a dry ridge- 
top, I also had to carry four litres of 
water for that day, which brought my in¬ 
itial pack weight to 30 kilograms. That 
was a difficult day, starting before dawn, 
and finishing the last hour of the day by 
torch, at a campsite above the Laidley 
Falls where we found running water. 
You can imagine our relief at finding it, 
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because the next day would have been 
very difficult without water. With a camp 
fire and a good meal our spirits were 
soon back to normal and we prepared 
for a night under the stars, the tent not 
being required. 

The second day took us to the top of 
Mt Mitchell, where we camped under 
the stars once more, on the East Peak. 

The third day saw us starting by 
lowering our packs with a rope off the 
first section of the peak, then descen¬ 
ding in an hour to Spicers Gap where my 
companion left to return to Brisbane. An 
old road built by convicts goes through 
here, and there is a place where the ear¬ 
ly Governors used to visit. Now I was on 
my own and wondered how I could cope. 

I climbed the eastern nose of Spicers 
Peak and ended the day mid-afternoon 
on the top of Mt Huntley, where water 
can be found in a delightful ferntree gul¬ 
ly ten minutes from the summit. A 
beautiful sunset finished off an easy 
day. Once again I did not use my tent, 
and as I sat beside the camp fire that 
night, it cast a giant shadow of me on 
the background fog. I felt a real freedom 
such as I had never felt before. Strange¬ 
ly, I did not feel in the least lonely, but 

Mt Cordeaux, scene of the tragic accident reported 
in Information. Hosel. Map courtesy Scenic Rim 
Association 


very contented, and I knew that the solo 
walk was going to be a great ex¬ 
perience. 

The next day was a very hard one as I 
started before dawn and walked all day, 
finishing the last two hours by torchlight. 
My rests during the day were short, only 
five minutes on a few occasions and 20 
minutes for lunch. I found I walked very 
carefully because I knew if I broke a leg, 
help would not reach me in less than six 
days. To my surprise, I never felt alone 
during those days, and never afraid, 
although I had expected to be. You have 
to do such a trip under similar condi¬ 
tions to understand the elation I often 
felt. You keep busy just by walking 
carefully, singing at times or talking to 
yourself. The last few hours of the day 
were very exhausting, but it is amazing 
how you can keep going. You learn 
things about yourself at such times. 

Rain was my companion for the next 
wilderness section to Junction Peak. 
Finishing the walk once more by 
torchlight, I put up the tent in rain on the 
top of Nothofagus Mountain, a dense 
rainforest peak. 

The following day was the hardest of 
the trip. I started before dawn, reached 
the Lindesay Border Gate at midday, 
then walked a further seven hours to 
camp in an old cowshed on a ridge. The 


last two and a half hours I travelled by 
torch and was desperately tired for the 
final four hours, but I had decided not to 
stop until the day’s time schedule was 
met. But after a good meal I felt fit and 
ready for another day. This turned out to 
be a long one that finished an hour after 
light disappeared, at a point north of 
Tweed Trig, where I lost my way in thick 
scrub. I put my tent up, in rain, in a dif¬ 
ficult sloping area, hoping to sort things 
out in the morning. 

Next morning I was able to quickly 
find the correct ridge, and headed north 
along the Lamington Plateau. Another 
long day ended by torchlight on an ex¬ 
posed ridge at Mt Wagawn. The stars 
were brilliant, so I ignored my tent, but 
that was a major blunder. I woke up in a 
torrential downpour. 

I started the following day by torch as 
I had a good distance to cover, and 
reached Tomeuein two and a half hours 
after dusk, very close to the Gold Coast: 
nine days down, with half a day to go! 
That night I felt a great sadness 
because the trip was almost over. 

Starting before dawn, I reached the 
surf at Tagun at 10.30, and finished the 
trip walking on white sand beside the 
beautiful surf. I arrived at Point Danger 
just before midday, sorry it was all 
over.# 
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Ridge walking in 
far north-east 
Victoria with 
Alpine walking 
authority 
John Siseman. 


• MT BOGONG, THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN 
in Victoria, is a focal point for many 
bushwalkers. Recently I felt a strong 
desire to return yet again, although 
much of the earlier sense of adventure 
had disappeared. Perhaps I was getting 
old, time to hang up the boots. Or was it 
because I had been the same way so 
often? There must be a different way — 
a way less frequented and little known. 
An evening spent poring over maps — 
walking in my dreams — provided the 
answer. 

Driving down the Omeo Highway late 
at night, peering through the rain 
between windscreen wipers, the dream 
did not seem so attractive. 'We should 
go in the late autumn’, I had said. ‘Un¬ 
predictable weather, mountain mists, 
possibly even snow: far better than be¬ 
ing hot and dry all the time.’ We are 
about to find out. The winding highway 
beyond the town of Mitta Mitta seems 
endless. Each bend is followed by 
another and the wet dripping forest 
hangs down over the road. Eventually I 
locate the forestry road to the Big River 
Saddle and we pull off to the side of the 
highway to sleep through what little is 
left of the night. 

Marion Siseman passing an Alpine Walking Track 
marker on the Long Spur, and above, ancient 
snowgum. Photos and map John Siseman 
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The next morning life does not appear 
so damp. We breakfast, pack up, and 
commence walking to the Big River Sad¬ 
dle. A short rest amid the devastation of 
logging operations and we are off again 
along little-used roads towards the Big 
River. The road ends abruptly on the 
bank of the river and a warm sun en¬ 
courages lethargy so we sit and con¬ 
template the thick vegetation on the far 
side. There is no track from here on. 
What will it be like across the river? We 
reluctantly conclude that lying on our 
backs in the sun is not going to answer 



Cleve Cole hut. John Brownlie 
our questions. All we know is that it will 
be a long, hard climb. I lead the way 
through the cold water, fortunately only 
knee-deep at this time of the year. As I 
approach the far side I study the wall of 
vegetation for a break, see very little so 
plunge straight in, happy to get my feet 
out of the icy water. A brief tussle on the 
river bank and then, much to our sur¬ 
prise, the forest turns out to be fairly 
open, quite unlike that on the other side. 
Perhaps this is the effect of not having 
been logged. 

As the spur steepens, the scrub fades 
away and the climb begins in earnest. 
We reach the rocky summit of Timmins 
Lookout, at 1500 metres, about the 
same time as the sun disappears behind 
dark clouds. As we sit and shiver we try 
to admire the view. On the skyline, to the 
north-west, is the dark, forbidding 
outline of Mt Bogong, a stark contrast to 
the open, grassy flats around Glen 
Valley in the south-east, still bathed in 
afternoon sunlight. 

The cold wind, driving a few spots of 
rain, insists that we move on. Beyond 
Timmins Lookout are scrubby snowgum 
forests on New Country Spur. Up there 
somewhere, not too far away, is a small 
clearing and shelter for the night. We 
push hastily through the high scrub, 
across a saddle and over a broad, 
featureless hill. Then on through the 
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scrub for the last time to drop our packs 
at the doorway of Battys Hut. 

Battys Hut, now falling somewhat into 
disrepair, offers welcome shelter and 
soon a fire is burning brightly. The iron 
hut was originally built in the late 1930s 
by cattlemen from Glen Valley, but it 
sees very little use these days. Collec¬ 
ting water from the nearby creek. I am 
disturbed by what I think at first must be 
a ghost. A horseman rides through the 
gathering dusk. I blink and look again, 
but he is still there. I call out a greeting 

A horseman 
rides through 
the gathering dusk. 

I blink 

and look again. 

and he answers, as surprised to see me 
as I am to see him. A cattleman from 
Ropers Hut, he is mustering the last of 
the cattle before winter sets in. We are 
unable to be of much use in his search 
as our scrub bashing probably frighten¬ 
ed any beasts away long before we 
heard them. The cattleman rides back to 
Ropers Hut, leaving us with an invitation 
to call in next day. 

The following morning we set off, 
pushing uphill along a faint track 
through thick scrub wet with overnight 
rain. Higher up the forest gives way to 
snow plains which provide easy walking. 
Low ragged clouds on the ridges of Mt 
Nelse do not entice us to climb it and we 
follow sheltered valleys across Round 
Plain and on to Ropers Hut. Here we find 
the cattlemen preparing to leave. 
Already the mobs of cattle are well on 
their way across the plains, any strag¬ 
glers being left to the mercies of the 
winter. We sit in the hut enjoying the 
men’s tea and hospitality, listening to 
their problems and laughing at their 
jokes. But, sadly, they must leave and 
so must we. From Ropers Hut a good 
foot track leads down Duane Spur and 
we arrive at the Big River for the second 
time and sit down to a belated lunch. 

Up the T Spur we toil, setting a fast 
pace. Originally I had intended to camp 
close to the site of Maddisons Hut, but 
intermittent views of Mt Bogong from 
the far side of the valley show that it 
already has a dusting of snow and there 
is a feel of more in the air. The shelter of 
Cleve Cole Hut appeals to us more than 
a wet tent and we walk past the old hut 
site, climbing gently through beautiful 
Camp Valley. We are soon warm and 
comfortable inside Cleve Cole Hut. 

The prospect from the window next 
morning is hardly inviting. Streams of 
damp mist scurry through the trees. In 
my imagination I can feel the sting of 
sleet in my face as we struggle round 
the ridge towards the summit of Mt 
Bogong. And as for the view, it will be no 
different to that obtained from countless 


other peaks in such weather, in other 
words, nothing! So we retrace our 
steps, meandering down Camp Valley 

Streams of 
damp mist scurry 
through the trees. 

towards Maddisons Hut site. Not far 
away are Howmans Falls. A short 
scramble along the steep bank of Camp 
Creek and we are standing at the top of 
the small waterfall. A few cascades and 
then the water crashes through a nar¬ 
row rocky defile and begins its wild dash 
to the Big River far below. 

Beyond Maddisons Hut site lies the 
Long Spur. A short walk up the grassy 
gully leads to the crest and the start of a 
most magnificent ridge walk. The Long 
Spur keeps high for much of its length 
and is forested with some of the largest 
snowgums I have ever seen. Mist swirls 
through the trees obscuring what must 
be a good view on a fine day. But the 
lack of scenic vistas is amply compen¬ 
sated by the gnarled and twisted gums, 
their trunks a mosaic of greys, greens, 
yellows and salmon pink. Runnels of 
water flow down their trunks and gather 
in pools between their roots. As we pass 
under one tree another looms 
mysteriously ahead of us like some 
weird being from another time. We walk 
through this dreamland for an hour or 
so, hoping that it will never end, but in¬ 
evitably it does, and too soon we are 
descending through steep woollybutt 
forest towards the road that leads back 
to the Big River Saddle. 

We are not yet ready to return to 
civilization and decide to camp for 
another night, selecting a spot near 
water on the lower end of the spur. After 
a pleasant night sheltered deep in the 
forest, we continue down Long Spur 
then retrace our steps along the road to 
Big River Saddle. Here, rather than 
follow the forestry road back to the 
highway, we set out to climb Mt Wills. A 
steep climb leads to the top of the ridge 
and into a different world. Autumn has 
left overnight and winter has taken its 
place. Fresh snow has covered 
everything and an unusual silence has 
fallen, broken only by a wet plop as a 
tree sheds some of its snowy load. We 
pass rocky outcrops festooned with 
icicles and reach the top of Mt Wills just 
as the sun tries to pierce the mist. 

As we sit on the summit, waiting in 
vain for a break in the clouds, I think 
back over the last few days. On the 
whole I suppose it must be said that the 
weather had been poor. We had not 
reached the summit of Mt Bogong, 
neither had we seen much in the way of 
views. Was it worth the effort? Should 
we return in another season when the 
weather might be better? Maybe ... But 
I think that if we do return we will not 
recapture the magic of the high misty 
world we walked in this time. • 


Bushwalking the Divide 

The Brindabellas 


Trevor Lewis tells 
how to escape our 
‘soulless’ National 
Capital for the 
charms of its 
guardian ranges. 





• THE CITY OF CANBERRA MAY LACK A 
‘soul’ but it possesses an impressive 
natural backdrop. Mountain ranges 
sprawl across the western horizon, gen¬ 
tle Australian mountain profiles broken 
by the odd crag or outcrop. They appear 
as a misty blue silhouette in the summer 
haze, disappear sometimes in winter 
while the bitter sou-westerlies lash the 
city then, in the calm that follows the 
storm, reveal their every ridge and gully 
dazzlingly outlined in newly-fallen snow. 

These are the Brindabella Ranges. 
They are the northernmost outpost of 
the high country, that arc of ranges and 
plateaux which stretches from here to 
Kosciusko and beyond, deep into Vic¬ 
toria. They are well-placed to serve as 
the national capital’s wilderness 
playground, but'Canberra outdoor peo¬ 
ple, affluent and mobile, tend to ignore 
them in favour of more spectacular 
country a little further afield, the 
Budawangs and Snowy Mountains in 
particular. This situation will certainly 
change within our time. But for the pre¬ 
sent it means that you can walk for days 
A new day; near Mt Tenant. Above, the author quen¬ 
ching his thirst, in the Tinderry Ranges. All photos 
Sue Ferrari 
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sometimes and not see another soul, 
and camp in untouched places free of 
the usual signs of urban man on his 
week-end reversion to nature — beer 
cans, chewing gum wrappers and fire- 
scarred ground. 

Like most forest land in south-east 
Australia, the Brindabellas are threaded 
by a network of bush roads and fire 
trails, but the best places can only be 
reached on foot. Most of the area is pro¬ 
tected against further development by 
the newly-created Gudgenby National 
Park and the adjoining Cotter Catch¬ 
ment Area. 

Geography. Definitional note. In this 
article I am extending the idea of the 
Brindabellas to include all of the moun¬ 
tainous country in the western and 
south-western ACT, rather than just the 
Brindabella Range itself which forms the 
watershed between the Tumut and Mur- 
rumbidgee river catchments and in¬ 
cludes the Brindabellas’ highest, though 
not most spectacular, summits. 

Like most Australian mountains, the 
Brindabellas are a plateau uplifted along 
fault lines (one of which can be clearly 
seen flanking the Murrumbidgee River 
upstream of its junction with the Cotter) 
and dissected by river-worn valleys. 
Granite formations dominate the land¬ 
scape: gentle, rounded ridges 
sometimes capped by rock pavements 
and clustered granite monoliths. Layers 
of tilted sedimentary rock form the Tid- 
binbilla Range, which exhibits a classic 
‘hog’s back’ profile when viewed from a 
distance. Another geological anomaly is 
the volcanic rhyolite which forms Coree 
Mountain, a peak which falls off to the 
west in layers of cliffs and scree slopes. 

The Brindabellas lie in a rain shadow, 
sheltered from the moisture-bearing 
easterlies and the winter sou-westerlies 
which bring the big snowfalls. The 
vegetation is, therefore, conditioned by 
a slightly drier climate than that found in 
either the coastal ranges or the Snowy 
Mountains. Tree ferns only occasionally 
grow in deep, shady gullies, usually on 
eastern aspects. Dry sclerophyll forest 
clothes the lower slopes. Climbing, you 
enter tall, stately forests of alpine ash 
and mountain gum. Thickets of ti-tree 
line the creeks. Higher still, snowgums 
take over; summer wildflowers dot the 
grassy forest floor. None of the summits 
breaks the tree line, but they are cold, 
exposed places which support only 
sparse, stunted tree growth. Amongst 
the snowgum forests below you find in¬ 
triguing networks of open valleys 
threaded by streams, ponds and 
sphagnum marshes. They owe their 
treeless condition to the temperature in¬ 
versions which occur on still winter 
nights and trap a layer of cold air in the 
valley bottoms. 

Bushwalking. Any season is the right 
season to walk the Brindabellas. Spring 
brings the bush to life with dazzling 
displays of wildflowers. Wattles bloom 
at lower altitudes early in the season, 



alpine wildflowers later and early in the 
summer. 

At the height of summer the high 
country is a cool, lush contrast to the 
parched paddocks in the valleys below. 
In a very dry season you may have to 
look hard to find water, but you should 
never need to make a dry camp. 

In winter you can expect days when 
the sun blazes down from a cold, clear 
sky and every detail of the landscape is 
revealed in stark clarity. Walkers at this 
time of the year should travel prepared 
for survival under extreme conditions. In 
any season, even summer, a sou- 
westerly change can bring snow, sleet, 
and bitter winds: hypothermia weather. 

Access. Two main routes lead out of 
Canberra. One takes you to the Murrum¬ 
bidgee River crossing at Casuarina 
Sands. A short distance beyond, the 
road to Tidbinbilla Nature Reserve bran¬ 
ches to the left. The main road climbs 
steadily to the top of the Brindabella 
Range at Picadilly Circus and another 
junction. One road descends into the 
Goodradigbee Valley, the other turns 
south along the crest of the range, 
which it follows to the Canberra Alpine 
Club chalet on Mt Franklin and the avia¬ 
tion beacon on Mt Ginnini. 

The other access route branches off 
the Monaro Highway 13 kilometres from 
the suburban outskirts. It takes you via 
the village of Tharwa into the Gudgenby 
National Park and various starting 
points for walks into the Mt Kelly region. 

National Mapping’s 1:100,000 map of 
the ACT covers the entire area and is 
generally up-to-date with regard to 
roads and fire trails. 

Destinations. Many interesting 
places can be visited on day walks. They 
include the Tidbinbilla Range, where a 
steep climb leads to an easy amble 
along a grassy ridge crest which drops 
away most impressively into the Cotter 
Valley to the west; Mt Coree; Mt Ten¬ 
nant; Billy-Billy Rocks, an intriguing 
complex of granite monoliths overlook¬ 
ing the Tidbinbilla Valley (reached from 
Smokers Gap on the Corin Dam Road — 
take the right-hand fork in the village of 
Tharwa); and Ginnini Falls, where Gin¬ 
nini Creek plunges 200 metres over 
crumbling granite cliffs into the Cotter 
Valley, a place reached (from Mt 
Franklin Chalet) by following an obscure 
route which requires some navigational 
skill and willingness to wrestle with 
dense scrub. 

Mt Bimberi, the highest peak in the 
Brindabellas, is the centrepiece of one 
of south-east Australia’s true wilderness 
areas. As such, it can only be reached 
by a long walk from the nearest 
vehicular access — usually two days 
are required to travel there and back. 
Close to Mt Bimberi are several equally 
impressive peaks: Mt Murray, Mt 
Morgan, and the Half Moon Peaks. 

One route into the Bimberi region 
commences from the road junction 
below Mt Ginnini. Take the left-hand 
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Tidbinbilla outcrop, and left, the Mt Franklin Chalet 
nestling among Paper Daisies. 

branch, which soon passes through a 
locked gate. An hour’s walking from 
there the road passes close to Mt 
Gingera’s 1862 metre summit. Climb it 
to enjoy the view across the great 
rumpled carpet of forested ranges and 
valleys to the toy city spread out on the 
distant plains. Leaving Mt Gingera, con¬ 
tinue along the road as far as 
Blackfellows Gap, then leave it to follow 
the skyline of the range over many un¬ 
dulations to Bimberi’s summit, a plateau 
studded with boulders and contorted 
snowgums. To the north of the trig point 
you can find water in a swampy de¬ 
pression and a rather exposed camp¬ 
site. In fine weather you’ll be rewarded 
by a spectacular sunset. 

Another route to Bimberi commences 
from the Orroral Valley Deep Space 
Tracking Station. (It is reached from the 
Tharwa-Gudgenby Road; take the right- 
hand fork 18 kilometres from Tharwa.) 
Follow the Orroral Valley-Cotter Flats 
fire trail (closed to vehicular traffic by 
locked gates) for its initial zig-zagging 
climb out of the valley, then locate a 
partly overgrown bridle track which 
takes you over Cotter Gap and down to 
Cotter Flats. Bimberi’s summit is a 
straight 900 metre climb from the flats. 
Note that the upper Cotter Valley is a 
catchment area for Canberra’s water 
supply. Camping is prohibited. 

Looking to the south-east from the 


trig point on Mt Bimberi, there is a group 
of mountains on the other side of the 
Cotter Valley. Summits capped by big 
expanses of bare granite stand out from 
the forested uniformity of the surroun¬ 
ding terrain. These are Mt Kelly and its 
satellite peaks. They enclose a mini¬ 
region wherein the walker can ex¬ 
perience a feeling of isolation in the 
wilderness. 

Mt Kelly is usually approached from 
the Gudgenby Valley. The fact that you 
don’t sight the mountain until you’ve 
ventured deep into the hills increases its 
feeling of remoteness. Pleasant camp¬ 
sites abound in the sub-alpine valleys 
which surround the summit. 

Close to Mt Kelly are Mt Scabby, 
whose domed summit you can reach by 
traversing the watershed ridge south¬ 
west from Mt Kelly, and Mt Gudgenby, a 
most impressive peak whose ascent re¬ 
quires some interesting scrambling and 
route-finding through mazes of granite 
tors. Several unnamed peaks, crowned 
by imposing rock formations, lie to the 
north of Mt Kelly. 

Skiing. Aspiring skiers who head for 
the Brindabellas in winter often return 
with gravel-gouged skis! Because of the 
effect of the rain shadow the Brin¬ 
dabellas receive considerably less 
snowfall, relative to their altitude, than 
do the Snowy Mountains, but at least 
once every winter a big blizzard will 
leave the ranges deep in snow. The 


cover rapidly shrinks to a few patches 
on the shady southern slopes. Im¬ 
mediately in the blizzard’s wake, the 
Brindabellas provide a unique skiing ex¬ 
perience. 

Skiing is only really possible on that 
stretch of the main Brindabella Range 
between Bull’s Head and Mt Gingera. 
Mainly you’ll travel on the road or the 
firebreak which follows the range crest 
as far as Mt Franklin; elsewhere the tree 
cover is too dense. Most of the way is 
fairly flat, but there are a few places, 
such as the clear eastern slope of Mt 
Gingera or the firebreak from Mt 
Franklin down into Aggie Gap, where 
you can catch a bit of downhill excite¬ 
ment. 

Bush Cycling. The bicycle helped 
open up the Brindabellas, for those who 
first walked there did so at a time, in the 
1930s and 1940s, when few could afford 
to own a car. Today’s growing 
ecological awareness might encourage 
people to follow their example. A couple 
of hours’ riding from Canberra will take 
you to the bush edge, and numerous 
roads and fire trails provide scenic bicy¬ 
cle routes into the ranges. 

You’ll need a sturdy ten-speed bicy¬ 
cle and the usual touring equipment. 
Pack a comprehensive repair kit, in¬ 
cluding spare tubes, tyres and spokes. 

My favourite Brindabella bicycle tour 
is a circuit which leaves Canberra by the 
Cotter Road, turns left at Uriarra Junc¬ 
tion, then follows Two Sticks Road up 
past Mt Coree to Picadilly Circus. 
Thence you travel south along the Mt 
Franklin-Cotter Flats Road. The few 
motorists who come this way have little 
opportunity to take their eyes off the 
endless succession of hairpin bends, 
but the slower-moving cyclist is free to 
enjoy the wide-ranging panorama of 
mountain and valley. Although you climb 
600 metres between Picadilly Circus 
and Mt Gingera, the gradient is gentle 
and with appropriate gear ratios you 
should be able to pedal all the way. 

The road surface deteriorates beyond 
Mt Gingera but persevere, for soon 
you’ll be gliding down a ribbon of packed 
earth hemmed in by tall forest. At Cotter 
Flats, take the left-hand branch of the 
road over some steep hills into the Or¬ 
roral Valley. You emerge from the bush 
opposite the NASA Deep Space Track¬ 
ing Station, a sinister science fiction 
presence among the sheep paddocks 
and forested hills. The bitumen road 
leads back to Canberra through Tharwa 
and the outer suburban wastelands of 
Tuggeranong and the Woden Valley. 

This tour takes three or four days. If 
you pack a light rucksack you can ex¬ 
tend it by taking a side trip or two on 
foot; Mt Coree, Ginnini Falls, and Mt 
Bimberi are possibilities. 

It should be noted that the section 
between Mt Gingera and the Orroral 
Valley takes you through the Cotter 
Catchment Area; Snowy Flats below Mt 
Gingera is the last ’legal’ campsite. • 
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Plumbing 
the Depths 

Australian caving has come a long way 
in the last ten years. Nicholas White gives 
us the low-down. 



• CAVING HAS SEEN MANY CHANGES 
during the last ten years. In 1968 Speleo 
Handbook, which listed all Australia’s 
known caving areas and caves, was 
published. This was a landmark but did 
not really analyse the remaining pro¬ 
blems. It came at a time when interests 
were changing, as was technology. In 
the 1960s many of the remote areas re¬ 
quired an expedition approach to ex¬ 
ploration. Thus places like the Nullarbor 
received attention and Mullamullang 
Cave, at over nine kilometres, was the 
longest cave in Australia. The major trip 
that surveyed and explored this cave in¬ 
volved 45 people from nearly all states, 
a bus, and camping underground for up 
to seven days. 

The situation in Tasmania, which was 
not frequented by many mainlanders, 
was different. Tasmania had most of the 
challenging problems with wetter, 
deeper and longer caves than could be 
found on the mainland. Late in 1970 the 
eighth Australian Caving Conference 
was held in Hobart. Field trips were 
planned for all the major areas. The trip 
to Exit Cave at Ida Bay extended the 
cave by 1.6 kilometres. Its current 
length is over 16 kilometres, little chang¬ 
ed since 1971 and still the longest cave 
in Tasmania. 

Main lake in Weebubbie Cave, Nullarbor. White. 
Above, Malcolm Handel using a Whaletail to des¬ 
cend a shaft in the Muller Flange, New Guinea. Rudi 


The Tasmanian cavers also had a few 
busy years with their deep caves. All of 
their exploration to this time had been 
done with ladders and ropes, a time- 
consuming business needing a lot of 
logistic support. The deepest caves 
were in the Junee-Florentine area of the 
South-west, with names like Growling 
Swallet, Cauldron Pot and Tassie Pot. 
Their most interesting prospects for 
discovering Australia’s deepest cave 
were at Mt Anne and JF-4 cave, which 
was later to be known as Khazad Dum. 

Mt Anne was to prove a fizz. Due to 
the likelihood of loose rock caused by 
frost shattering, ladders and ropes were 
used. The cave, Kellers Cellar, had a 
single entrance pitch of 130 metres 
which is still an Australian record, but 
the cave was blocked by talus at 150 
metres. 

Things went better at JF-4. A dry 
route was found round the initial en¬ 
trance pitches but it was left to the 
Tasmanians to continue exploration in 
the ensuing months. Kevin Kiernan 
reached 290 metres and, although he 
had to be hauled back up a waterfall to 
safety, he had seen that the cave did not 
end there. Despite concerted efforts it 
was not until March 1972 that water 
levels were low enough for this last 
pitch to be negotiated. The cave ended 
in a sump at 314 metres. There was the 
possibility of an upper level by-pass of 
this sump, but the party became ex¬ 
hausted in the cold, wet conditions and 
had to come out after 14 hours 
underground. A support party derigged 
the cave next day. A year went by 
before the cave was bottomed again, 
when a party proved the existence of up¬ 
per level passages which it did not have 
the strength to fully explore. 

It was not until Easter 1976 that 
Sydney cavers, training for a trip to the 
Atea Kananda in the Muller Range in 
New Guinea, returned with gear for 
another concerted effort. This time 
single rope techniques were used. The 
party managed to arrive at the bottom in 
a fit state and explored the upper level 
passages which led to two further 
sumps. One of these was surveyed as 
far as the known cave and turned out to 
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Trek 
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with Sherpa Co-operative 

Sherpa Co-operative 
TVekking (P) Ltd is the 
leading Nepalese TVekking 
Agent. We operate the best 
treks available in Nepal 
arranged directly with our 
Clients. 
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be some ten metres deeper than the 
sump that had stopped previous parties. 
This party also went to the bottom of 
Cauldron Pot (264 metres) and Tassie 
Pot (231 metres). 

These results are evidence of the 
value of single rope techniques in cav¬ 
ing. Certainly no-one would previously 
have dreamed of trying to bottom the 
three deepest Australian caves over the 
Easter break. Khazad Dum Cave, at 329 
metres, is Australia’s deepest cave and 
probably will remain so, although from 
time to time persistent work by Max Jef¬ 
fries and other Hobart based cavers 
raises the possibility of deep caves in 
the Junee-Florentine area. 

The use of abseiling and prussiking 
techniques on single ropes was slow to 
be accepted on the Australian scene. 
Andrew Spate and Elery Hamilton-Smith 
presented papers on such techniques at 
the 1966 biennial caving conference in 
Victoria. They were before their time, 
although North American cavers had 
been developing their use, particularly 
for the deep Mexican caves'. A signifi¬ 
cant technological breakthrough in rope 
making came in the course of 
developments associated with the 
space programme when static ropes 
were manufactured. These ropes great¬ 
ly reduce the danger of rope abrasion, 
particularly when prussiking. Bluewater 
rope was the first of these and 
Bluewater II is probably still the best of 
them. 

Other ancillary techniques soon 
followed and Australians were in the 
forefront of such developments. Long 
abseiling descents in caves require 
much more control than has proved 
necessary for mountaineering. Devices 
were needed that allow a variable 
amount of friction control and ability to 
stop. The American rappel rack, which 
has multiple brake-bars, was the first of 
these. The next device was the 
‘Whaletail’. Neil Montgomery of Sydney 
made modifications to the original 
design and soon a number of people 
manufactured them for private needs. 
They have proved extremely successful 
and are now made commercially by 
Caving Equipment in Sydney. Other 
developments were necessary for ex¬ 
peditions being planned to New 
Zealand, New Guinea and elsewhere. 

In 1977 Neil Montgomery published 
his book Single Rope Techniques. This 
was a milestone as it put together infor¬ 
mation on all necessary hardware, how 
to use it, and the philosophy behind 
such caving. The book remains the best 
in its field. 

With the really serious underground 
challenges of Australian caves worked 
out, attention was turned to places like 
New Guinea, New Caledonia and New 
Zealand. Expatriate Australian cavers 
such as Mike Bourke, Kevan Wilde and 
Alan Keller led the way with recon¬ 
naissance trips in New Guinea. These 
identified a number of objectives in New 
Britain and the Central Highlands of 


New Guinea. Julia James of Sydney 
Speleological Society was the focus for 
organizing a number of younger Sydney 
cavers towards these objectives. At the 
end of the first Muller Range Expedition 
in 1973 the Atea Kananda was located. 

A follow-up trip in 1976 looked in 
detail at the cave. It delineated pro¬ 
blems and discovered 3.5 kilometres of 
passage. This led to an ever larger ex¬ 
pedition of some 50 cavers in 1978. 
Although no depth record was set, 30.5 
kilometres of passage was explored and 
surveyed, making it the longest cave in 
Asia and the Southern Hemisphere. 

Ian Lewis of the Cave Exploration 
Group of South Australia was the first 
caver for many years to become 
seriously interested in cave diving. In 
the 1971-1972 summer he led a combin¬ 
ed diving-caving trip to the Nullarbor. 
This party made significant discoveries 
in Weebubbie Cave and Cocklebiddy 
Cave. A later trip in 1974 concentrated 
on the other caves with lakes on the 
Nullarbor. Two hundred metres of 
passage was discovered in Tommy 
Grahams Cave. A series of diving 
deaths in the sink holes around Mt Gam- 
bier led to the formation of the Cave Div¬ 
ing Association of Australia which sets 
standards and trains divers in cave div¬ 
ing techniques. New equipment such as 
reliable lights and guideline reels has 
been developed to facilitate cave diving. 

With the assistance of new equip¬ 
ment, divers on the Nullarbor have now 
dived 3000 metres in Cocklebiddy Cave, 
a world record cave dive with still no 
end in sight. Some difficult diving has 
also found significant new caves at 
Jenolan and Yarrangobilly in NSW, and 
in the Mole area in Tasmania. There are 
numerous other diving problems in 
Australian caves but there are very few 
divers with the competence or inclina¬ 
tion to tackle the confined, murky 
waters which occur in many of our wet 
caves. 

Australia, considering its size, has 
very few caves in comparison with 
some other continents. Most cave areas 
were quite well known by the start of the 
1970s. In fact new caves are now ex¬ 
tremely difficult to find, particularly in 
south-eastern Australia. The 1970s led 
to a number of conservation battles 
which have been caused primarily 
because limestone is used in cement 
manufacture. The most notable of these 
have been the Colong and Bungonia bat¬ 
tles in NSW, and the Mt Etna and Texas 
Caves battles in Queensland. The Col¬ 
ong battle was won, but the Bungonia 
battle was only partially won after a pro¬ 
tracted campaign through the Miners 
Wardens Court undertaken by Warwick 
Counsell on behalf of the Colong Com¬ 
mittee. The Queenslanders have been 
thwarted at every step. The Texas 
Caves have now been flooded by the 
waters of the Glen Lyon Dam. The Mt 
Etna Caves, and the bats which rely on 
them, are still in imminent threat of be¬ 
ing quarried away. 
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The Khan, Kubla Khan Cave, Mole Creek, Tasmania. 
Photo and map Nicholas White. Top right, Tony 
White crossing karst depression in the Muller 
Range, New Guinea. Right, Kevan Wilde ‘on safari’ 
in New Guinea. Photos Frank 

In Tasmania, the knowledge of signifi¬ 
cant caves has been used to hold up 
quarrying claims over Precipitous Bluff. 
Greg Middleton and Kevin Kiernan have 
been instrumental in exploring caves on 
the Franklin River and the lower Gordon 
River. These limestone areas are still 
not fully explored and there are certainly 
many caves still to be discovered in the 
area. The most significant discovery to 
date has been Fraser Cave (name 
disallowed by the State Nomenclature 
Board) This cave was occupied by 
Aboriginals over thousands of years and 
is probably the most important ar¬ 
chaeological site yet found in Tasmania. 
Perhaps the Franklin River has now 
been saved, but who knows what has 
yet to be revealed by further examina¬ 
tion of the Lower Gordon caves? 

During the 1970s many cave areas 
were incorporated into parks and 
reserves. This is posing increasing pro¬ 
blems, particularly for the recreational 
cavers in NSW, since access permits 
are required for many areas. 

Caving rewards the persistent, and 
there are still significant caves being 
found in eastern Australia as the result 
of digging. Tasmania has areas which 
have hardly been touched, and the 
Chillagoe and Mitchell-Palmer areas in 
north Queensland are far from tregged 
out. There are also prospects of 
Australian length records at Camooweal 
near Mt Isa. Further major expeditions 
are planned for New Guinea, and if 
politics permit there are many 
possibilities in Indonesia, the Philippines 
and South-east Asia.* 
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• ACCESSIBILITY 

• VENTILATION 

• STABILITY 

• STORAGE 

• Australian design 

• Easily erected with 
fewer guy ropes 

• Sewn in high rise 
floors 

• Pegs, poles 
and ropes supplied 

• Superior water 
resistant nylon taffeta 

• Carry bag 


AVS HIKING TENTS 



AVS 3 4.5 kilo 
Length 2m + bell 
Width 2m, Height 1.4m 
$64.95 


AVS 2 3.5 kilo 
Length 2m + bell 
Width 1.4m, Height 1.1m 
$49.95 


Now available at: 



southern cross equipment : r s 

222 Pacific Highway, Hornsby. 2077. Telephone: 476-5566 

Specialists in: Bushwalking: Canoeing: Climbing: Caving: Camping Equipment. 


CHATSWOOD — PARRAMATTA — SYDNEY 



W Wild Cover Photo Contest 

We’re looking for photographs of people in our 
magnificent wild places: bushwalking, ski tour¬ 
ing, canoeing, climbing or caving. 

It’s your chance to see your favourite slide on the 
cover of Wild and win a valuable and practical 
Australian made prize that you can use in the 
bush for years to come. Entries must be received 
before 1 January 1982. Results will be announc¬ 
ed in the April/May/June 1982 issue of Wild. 

1st prize — J&H Snobag sleeping bag: a sophisticated, top-of-the-range winter bag filled 
with 1.1 kilograms of 550 loft superdown and valued at $312. 

2nd prize — Climax Outback Pack. A large, 70 litre, internal frame rucksack of rugged 
construction. This new and functional pack is valued at $128.30. 

3rd prize — Mountain Designs Foxhole one-person bivibag. With a nylon base and 
Goretex upper, this essential item of survival equipment for lightweight wilderness travel 
is valued at $107. 


The Rules "" 

1 The contest is called the Wild Cover Photo Contest. All entries will be considered for possible publication on the cover and/or 
elsewhere in Wild. The winning photo will be published on a cover of Wild and other entries may also be used in this way. The second 
and third prize winning entries are likely to be printed on covers of Wild but may not be published on the cover or elsewhere in Wild 
even if other entries are published. All entries published will be paid for at current rates. 

2 All entries must be vertical format colour transparencies (slides) only. Each contestant may enter up to a maximum of three slides. 

3 Each entry must be marked 'Wild Cover Photo Contest’ and sent to Wild Publications Pty Ltd PO Box 415 Prahran Victoria 3181. 

4 Entries must be received by Wild before 1 January 1982. 

5 The entrant’s name and full address must appear on each entry. 

6 Entries rnust be the work of the contestant and not previously published. 

7 Entries can be returned only when suitable packing and full return postage is included with the entry. 

8 All entries will be judged by the editor and art director of Wild .Their decisions will be final. No correspondence can be entered into. 

9 Proof of posting cannot be held as proof of receipt by Wild. While every care is taken, Wild cannot be held responsible for any loss or 
damage to entries whatever the cause. 

10 Copyright in all winning entries is assigned to Wild which reserves the right to reproduce them in any form. 

11 If in the absolute discretion of the judges, no entry justifies the award of first prize or any other prize, no such award shall be made. 

12 The submission of any contest entry will be taken to constitute acceptance of these rules by the persons so entering. 
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Kim 

Carrigan 

With the dedication 
of an Olympic 
athlete and the 
looks of a punk 
musician, young 
Sydney climber 
Kim Carrigan is the 
first Australian 
rockclimber 
to achieve 
world standards. 
Chris Baxter 
interviews our own 
Oz rock star. 


• Up and away! There were years of 
middle class living in outer suburbia, 
as well as a fairly traditional, 
conservative education through the 
Public School system. A five-year 
sentence at Sydney Grammar School 
was spent by mostly living and 
dreaming climbing. I started when I 
was 14, mainly through sitting next to 
Mike Law and reading the inevitable 
climbing literature perched 
precariously on his knee, beyond the 
prying eyes of supposedly strict 
disciplinarians. This same 
subversiveness carried on to our 
climbing after several trips with the 
school-based Endeavour Club 
prompted letters home urging parental 
control stopping us leading above 
grade 12.’ 

Climbing to the top. For some 
years Carrigan was just another 
leading Australian climber, then he 
really took off. This was due to a 
combination of a number of things. 
‘Spending 1977 in America made me 
aware of the seemingly impossible 
standards that could be achieved 
through training and discipline. At this 
time, for me, this consisted mainly of 
pull-ups and traversing on the walls of 

Kim Carrigan climbing unroped on Britain’s 
Millstone Edge. This and next photo Simon Horrox. 
Illustration Andrew Szikla 
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stone buildings. However, when I 
returned, I lived in Sydney for a while, 
which was really retrogressive as all 
new routes required either massive 
bolting (for protection) or boldness, 
neither of which I was interested in 
then. So I moved to Melbourne and the 
potential of Mt Arapiles totally 
enthused me. No matter how hard I 
climbed, there were always so many 
lines which were so obviously possible, 
if only one were a little fitter or 
stronger.’ 

‘The cost is high in many ways, yet 
the satisfaction makes it worth it. The 
biggest cost is in time. I usually climb 
six out of seven days a week at the 
moment, as I did nearly all last year in 
America. If I don’t climb this much, I 
train. My body has come to expect to 
be worked hard; I feel guilty if I don’t. 
Usually if I don’t train for a few weeks 
I get unfit fairly quickly, but it doesn’t 
take long to regain my previous best. 
This only happens when I’m injured or 
forced to work. Another cost is in 
injury. Over the last three years I’ve 
damaged nine flexor tendons in my 
fingers and torn my shoulder badly 
through over training. Injury is so 
frustrating, especially finger tendons, 



as they usually take a few weeks of 
not climbing to repair and then a 
couple more weeks to re-strengthen.’ 

‘Every little bit counts if you want 
to be at the top. Certainly diet is pretty 
important to me, being a vegetarian. In 
fact, cooking is probably my next 
favourite pastime, along with eating 



that is. Mostly my diet consists of nuts, 
grains, fruit, vegetables and dairy 
products, although since I’ve been in 
Britain potato chips seem to be taking 
over, to my utter disgust, so maybe it’s 
all psychological. Physical conditioning 
is obviously of paramount importance. 
To climb the desperates these days, 
you must be super fit rather than 
especially strong. Mostly, the hard 
routes that inspire me now are the 
ultra-sustained ‘pumps’ and the nasty 
scarey horrors, both needing control 
and confidence. I train by either 
climbing, or a combination of 
traversing, swimming, running, weight 
training and climbing a caving ladder 
set up at about 50°-60° that one ape- 
swings up, on the under side. To keep 
my head in shape I do unroped 
climbing at grade 16-20, which helps 
with control on the bolder routes. I 
usually do a lot of eating and try to 
forget about the route until I actually 
touch rock.’ 

‘Climbing has so much more to 
offer than any mere sport. It combines 
the need to be an athlete, both fit and 
technically proficient, the mental 
strength to do very difficult moves in, 
at times, very dangerous situations, 
the creativity to solve problems whilst 
operating under intense pressure as 
well as the aesthetic enjoyment of 
being out and about “on the hill”. Also, 
every route is a different experience 
which tends to fend off the boredom.’ 

His hardest climbs. I suppose a 
few of the hardies at Mt Arapiles would 
have to count: routes like Yesterday 
(grade 28), Denim (27) and Picking 
Winners (27) are fairly solid although 
all were heavily seiged. I was pleased 
with Intranscience (24) because of the 
style in which I did it: on sight (without 
prior acquaintance) and no falls; also, 
it was one of my first routes of this 
type and marked a big change in my 
ethical awareness. I was also pleased 
with some of my ascents in "The 
Gunks” of New York, like Gravities 
Rainbow (27/28), Scarey Area (27), and 
Supercrack (29) which were all in the 
best style of the time. Lately I’ve been 
doing a lot of modern limestone routes 
in Britain, in a style that I was pleased 
with, such as Psychic Threshold (27), 
at Great Orme in North Wales, 
Pinkginsane (26) at Avon Gorge, and 
Cave Route (28/29) at Gordale Scar in 
Yorkshire. Psychic Threshold and 
Pinkginsane were both first free 
ascents, and Cave Route a second.’ 

‘Being the best is not, in itself, 
especially important to me, but to 
make money in this game you have to 
be well known and it seems a pity to 
put in so much effort if for a little more 
you can get paid. It’s a lot easier than 
shovelling superphosphate in a factory 
for a living.’ 

Carrigan making the first unaided ascent of Denim 
(grade 27) at Victoria’s Mt Arapiles: according to a 
guidebook to the area, 'one of the hardest routes in 
Christendom’. Simon Kenny 


Total adjustability 
simple as AB~ 
see! 


Important points in Load 
Carrying 

For the highest degree of comfort in 
load carrying, certain features are 
essential. It must be possible to share 
the load between hips and shoulders 
through well-designed shoulderstraps 
and hip harnesses, also to shape the 
back of the sac to conform to the 
wearer's anatomy. It is important that 
the sac be designed to incorporate car¬ 
rying stability, this being even more 
important for skiers, climbers or 
scramblers, as an unstable load can 


suddenly "shift" throwing the climber 
off balance with perhaps unpleasant 
results. It is also desirable for a sac to 
have features incorporated in the back 
design to allow some air flow, and thus 
prevent excessive sweating, especially 
during strenuous use. Lastly, ability to 
adjust the back length is very impor¬ 
tant for many users. Because we con¬ 
sider these features to be so important, 
we manufacture neither external 
tubular frames with packs, nor rigid 
internal frames, as we do not believe 
that they measure up to our standands 
of comfort and stability. 



A.B. (Adjustable Back) 
System (Reg'd Design) 

The A.B. sacs incorporate all these 
features, being designed for the user 
who doesn't compromise on perfor¬ 
mance or quality. The semi-rigid 
x-shaped aluminium frame in the back, 
is meant to conform to the wearer's 
back by shaping, but still allowing air 
flow over most of the back thus 
minimising sweating. Because the 
frame conforms to the anatomy, the 
centre of gravity of the load is kept as 
close as possible to the back, therefore 
the user maintains an upright, comfor¬ 
table posture, unlike the bent forward 
posture necessary with many sacs. 
Much thought and testing has also 
gone into the design of the harness 
system to provide maximum stability, 
particularly the luxuriously padded 
lumbar pad and hip harness which give 
a positive 'wrap-around' at the hips, 
providing comfort and stability. The 



A.B. sacs are adjustable for back 
length by a very simple 
operation—(see illus.) making it easy 
to carry a light load high on the back, 
or a heavy load lower, transferring 
more weight onto the hips through the 
hip harness. The shoulder straps can 
also be removed easily and put inside 
the sac for safe carriage or for sac 
hauling. 

Ask to see AB—the sac for the 80's at 
your specialist retailer or write for col¬ 
our brochure to Dept. C6. 



Distributed by: BRYNAC PTY. LTD. 
76 Wilford St., Newtown N.S.W. 













The future. ‘I think I’ve got a few 
years left in me yet. I can't be 
bothered to think too much about the 
future. I’ve always got a university 
course to finish if I get bored with 
climbing. Something always seems to 
appear when life is low.' 

Readin, writin, rockclimbin. I 
made a point of having a pretty slack 
university course. I had only 13 
contact hours a week, a well as four- 
day week-ends. Also, there was an 
intensely competitive training scene at 
Melbourne University between myself 
and Jim Van Gelder.' 

‘Competition is a big motivation. I 
have a pretty strong will to succeed, 
and it gives me the necessary boot. 

I’m as good as any of the top climbers 
in Britain and the USA judging from 
what I’ve seen in my travels and the 
routes that I’ve done, but there are 
many people who climb better on short 
boulder problems: probably the reason 
why I never bother to boulder. I’d 
probably not climb at all unless I was 
successful. Some of the Californian 
crack climbing specialists are 
definitely more practised at that than I 
am, although I hope to remedy that at 
some time in the future.' 

‘I respect bold climbers. Mark 
Moorhead is consistently very good, as 
is Warwick Baird. Those two seem to 


me to be the most impressive 
Australian climbers at the moment. 
Mike Law’s routes are always 
very intimidating. Always graded for 
the “sustained squelch”, his Thin Time 
at Mt Victoria in the Blue Mountains is 
the only route I’ve ever ended up in 
hospital after. In fact we both did, as I 
landed on top of him. That was the 
boldest thing I’ve ever seen. I’d have 
stepped out of the way. There are a 
few outstanding up-and-comers like 
Chris Shepherd and New Zealand 
climber Martin Beare. Louise Shepherd 
is a brilliant crack climber and 
probably the best female climber 
around.’ 

‘My relations with other leading 
Australian climbers are strained at 

times, although I enjoy climbing with 
all those I mentioned. I don’t have any 
time for climbers who are into 
“frigging” (unfair preparation of) 
climbs.’ 

‘The hardest climbs demand loads 
of discipline, a reasonable amount of 
technical ability and a strong 
determination to win. They’re certainly 
not accessible to everyone. People 
perform at their own levels.’ 

Falling. ‘On well protected routes it 
allows you to push beyond your limit. A 
lot of technically desperate routes get 
done this way, but on the bold routes, 



it can mean death. Climbing has now 
gone the full circle. In modern 
climbing, the old maxim “the leader 
must never fall” is being revived.' 

‘There’s so much to do in 
Australia. I think we’ll see more 
boldness, particularly at Mt Arapiles 
where most of the easily protectable 
lines have been done at a reasonable 
standard, and hopefully there’ll be no 
revival of drilling holes for bolt 
protection. It is certainly going to 



become a lot more popular amongst 
overseas climbers, probably in part 
due to my enthusiasm and raving 
whilst in America and Britain. 

‘Most of the very modern Australian 
routes seem to be going British, which 
is a good trend; that is bold, not 
bolted. Certainly a lot of my earlier 
routes, and those that they inspired, 
were products of limited foresight and 
lacked boldness. I think this trend has 
fortunately pretty much died out 
amongst the leading climbers.’ 

‘Australia is so parochial. I think I 
know just about everyone in Oz who 
climbs grade 21 or harder, or at least I 
did when I left last year. In Britain, if 
you went to the same crag every 
week-end for a year, you could see 
different climbers doing the harder 
routes every time. There are so many 
good climbers. America is a lot more 
localized to a couple of big areas. The 
scenes in each tend to be 
comparatively stable, changing week 
by week, rather than day by day. Also, 
there’s little mid-week climbing in 
Britain. 

‘In Australia, I’ve often been asked if 
I go up by bashing in spikes, or if I go 
abseiling. In Britain, non-climbers want 
to know if you’ve climbed with “our 
Ron". Fawcett seems like a household 
name: not quite a Bonington yet, 
although I bet he makes a bit of 
money.’ 

‘Ten years from now I hope I’m 
doing something different. I’d go round 
the bend if I did this for another 
decade!’ • 

Smooth granite at Mt Buffalo, Victoria. Carrigan on 
the first ascent of appropriately named Superfine 
(grade 23). Kenny. Right, Carrigan leading Kevin Lin- 
dorff on Fringe Dweller (22), an intimidating climb 
on Mt Rosea in Victoria's Grampians. Glenn 
Tempest 
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River of Sol 


Gerry Virtue share 
majestic but threaten 




tude 


"iis experiences with this 
I New South Wales river. 


• THE SHOALHAVEN IS NOT ONE OF THE 
wildest of Australia’s white water rivers, 
but it is certainly one of the finest canoe 
touring rivers in the country. For this 
reason it holds a great deal of charm for 
me and for many other canoeists, 
whether expert or not. It is remote and 
difficult of access, except in the upper 
and lower reaches, and must be treated 
with considerable respect. The touring 
canoeist will enjoy some of the most 
remarkable gorge scenery in Australia, 
but he must be well equipped and carry 
a comprehensive repair kit. 

As a non-expert, it remains my 
favourite New South Wales river, having 
treated me kindly, if a little 
unceremoniously at times, over many 
years. It develops slowly, from an alpine 
trout stream into a river whose passage 
over countless ages has created some 
of Australia's most magnificent yet inac¬ 
cessible gorge country. Rising below 
Snowball Mountain amongst the wood¬ 
ed ridges of the Great Divide between 
Braidwood and Captains Flat, it takes an 
unhurried but increasingly spectacular 
course for nearly 200 kilometres to the 
north before turning toward the sea 
below Long Point Lookout, carving for 
itself a great gorge through the interven¬ 
ing coastal sandstone escarpment. 
Later it slows and glides placidly past 
the prosperous township of Nowra to 
where it meets the sea a little to the 
north of Jervis Bay, having run a course 
of 350 kilometres, one of the longest 
coastal rivers in eastern Australia. 

Or at least that was the way it was 
before Tallowa Dam, Stage I of the 
Shoalhaven Scheme, was built a few 
years ago at the junction of the 
Kangaroo River with the Shoalhaven. 
Looking at the river today is rather like 
seeing a good friend who has had the 
misfortune to lose a leg or an arm in 
some terrible accident. Those lovely 
reaches above the junction where 
casuarinas formed beautiful needle- 
strewn groves on the sandy banks are 
gone forever, sunk 20 metres below the 
glassy surface of the Water Board’s 
auxiliary pondage, a reserve water sup¬ 
ply for the people of Sydney, largely 
unaware and uninterested some 160 
kilometres to the north. 

The Scheme calls for two more dams 
to be constructed on the Shoalhaven: 
Stage II at Welcome Reef near Oallen’s 
Ford in the upper reaches of the river, 
and Stage III, the coup de grace, at Pan¬ 
nikin Hill just above the junction with 
Yalwal Creek. 

How many more wild rivers do we 
have to lose before this insatiable ap¬ 
petite for dam construction is satisfied? 
How many more are there to lose? 

George Bass named the river en¬ 
trance ‘Shoals Haven’ as he passed 
along the coast in 1797, and a haven it 
has been for canoeists and bushwalkers 
alike, over many years, but particularly 
Rapids on the Shoalhaven below Sewells Point. All 
photos John Murray 


since the late 1950s and early 1960s 
when canoeing boomed. For a new 
generation of outdoors enthusiasts it 
was no longer so remote and inaccessi¬ 
ble. Within the great elbow of the river 
lies some of New South Wales’ most in¬ 
teresting and remarkable wilderness 
country. Morton National Park, one of 
the state’s largest, is largely contained 
within its grasp, and the magnificent 
gorges of the Shoalhaven and its 
tributary, Ettrema Creek, are grand in a 
way that few Australians have ever 
seen. Its better known tributary, the 
Kangaroo River, flows through one of 
Australia’s most idyllic rural valleys. 

That is another of the Shoalhaven's 
charms. It is difficult to get a clear pic¬ 
ture of the immense scenic variation 
along its great length. Always the pro¬ 
spect is immediate; if there are sheer 
and dramatic sandstone cliffs 
dominating your view, there is a tantaliz¬ 
ing hint of other hidden and mysterious 
landscapes not far beyond. Except to a 
few canoeists and bushwalkers, the 
grandeur of the Shoalhaven is largely 
unknown. Roads are few, and you need 
to know more than a little about the area 
to be sure of getting to the point where 
you intend to put your canoe in, or start 
your walk. 

The classic canoe trip on the 
Shoalhaven, before the dam, was the 
grand tour from Sewells Point, accessi¬ 
ble from Marulan on the Hume Highway, 
to Burrier some 115 kilometres down 
river, where the flat water begins. Eight 
days were needed if you wanted to take 
it easy and enjoy the surroundings, but 
the enthusiast could complete the 
journey in four or five days if he were 
single-minded enough, or the river was 
high. 

Since Tallowa Dam the shorter tour 
can be completed in about four days, 
but the last day is spent almost entirely 
paddling the flat waters of the dam, 
where the trip finishes. However, with a 
lot of effort and some difficult portaging, 
the dam can be negotiated and the 
journey to Burrier completed in another 
day and a half. 

Other places of access after Sewells 
Point are down Flying Fox Spur opposite 
Tolwong Mines; from Mount Ayre (near 
Bungonia Gorge); and down Badgery’s 
Spur from the look-out. All of these are 
difficult access points, and all involve 
long and tedious canoe hauling and 
often, as at Badgery’s, very steep 
descents for as much as 400 metres. 

My own canoeing began on the 
Shoalhaven in 1964 in a 17-foot Open 
Canadian made over a week-end in my 
garage at home. At least the body was 
made in a week-end. The finishing 
seemed to take forever. There were 
three of us, all making our first canoes. 
The fact that we actually completed 
them, and that they floated, amazed us. 
At the same time, we all felt a great 
surge of confidence. Somehow we 
managed to convince ourselves and our 
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friends that building the canoes 
automatically gave us the skills 
necessary to negotiate white water 
rapids with ease. 

Alas, the reality was something else. 
Six of us were to tackle the two day trip 
from Yurrunga Creek in Kangaroo Valley 
to Burner, a week-end during which we 

We would 
demonstrate to 
ourselves how well 
we had mastered 
the art of canoeing. 

would demonstrate to ourselves how 
well we had mastered the art of canoe¬ 
ing. 

It was five miles of flat water from 
Yurrunga Creek to the junction with the 

In half a second 
flat we were 
upside-down, 
thrashing about 
foolishly. 

Shoalhaven: five miles of flapping and 
splashing, avoiding tree snags, and go¬ 
ing round in circles. No real problems, 

Peering into the Shoalhaven Gorge. Flight, when it 
gets too shallow get out and push! Manhandling the 
canoe down Sewells Point. Map courtesy Col Foye. 



we told ourselves; once we caught the 
fast moving water of the first rapids, we 
would be away with style and flashing 
paddles. 

At the junction, the Shoalhaven 
entered from the right after a slight fall 
over a short race and a strong swirl of 


current that carried across the pool. 
Nobody had told us about ferry glides or 
other useful river techniques, and so we 
paddled and splashed our way broad¬ 
side into the tongue of the current. 

In half a second flat we were upside- 
down, thrashing about foolishly, wat- 
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ching paddles, bags, sleeping bags, 
food and a hundred bits and pieces 
disappearing in the rapids. 

Geoff, who was front man in my 
canoe, had been ear-bashing me terribly 
about his latest love affair and how suc¬ 
cessful he was with the ladies. He was 
cut off brutally in mid-sentence as we 
capsized, so as we floundered about in 
the water, I felt a bit sorry for him, even 
if I was relieved of having to listen to all 
the details of his love life. 

Our companions in the other canoes 
nearly fell out with laughter and delight 
at the spectacle, until they found 
themselves in the same situation, 
whereupon they tipped up as well and 
the pool was filled with thrashing bodies 
and a multitude of pieces of equipment. 
Eventually we sorted it out, dried what 
we could and continued on our way. 

Of the group that crashed, capsized 
and bumped its way downstream to Bur¬ 
ner that week-end, only two of us ever 
went back. For me, even though I never 
did quite master the art, the river held a 
growing fascination. The beauty of the 
isolated reaches and the magic and 
tranquility of the riverside campsites 
brought me back time and again. Later I 
began taking my wife and small children 
to the Shoalhaven for week-end camps 
and canoeing. 

The longer trip from Sewell’s Point re¬ 
quired considerably more planning, 
since it involved eight days continuously 
on the river, with the possibility of 
damage to the canoes or injury to one of 
the group. So a comprehensive first aid 
kit both for the canoes and for their oc¬ 
cupants was a priority. Then there was 


the problem of access. Getting 
everybody plus canoes and gear down 
to the river was not simple. Two or three 
hundred metres down slopes of up to 
60° over several hours with people and 
canoes occasionally taking off out of 
control all make for a pretty chaotic 
beginning. However once the party is 
safely launched upon the 120 kilometre 
journey, it is an experience which turns 
even the most disinterested into a 
canoeing enthusiast. There are 
numerous grade 1 and 2 rapids at inter¬ 
vals along the river’s length, with the oc¬ 
casional grade 3, the latter being quite 
enough for me, as I frighten easily and 
fall out frequently. 

However, the Shoalhaven has many 
features and diversions for the scenic- 
minded: Block Up Gorge, where the 
waters are still and deep and great rock 
buttresses tower steeply 500 metres 
above; the Old Flying Fox and the aban¬ 
doned Tolwong Gold Mines, just one of 
many abandoned mine sites along the 
Shoalhaven and its tributaries; 
Bungonia Creek, leading up to the 
famous canyon and the infamous 
limestone quarry; the placid and idyllic 
stretch of Louise Reach with its lovely 
tree-studded campsites. 

Then the Shoalhaven Gorge proper, a 
huge canyon, perhaps the most spec¬ 
tacular on the east coast of Australia, 
and seen by only a few walkers and 
canoeists. The walls of the gorge tower 
600 metres on both sides. It is a truly 
awe-inspiring passage. There are steep 
gullies and canyons running into the 
main Gorge at several points, and ex¬ 
ploring the beautiful isolated areas of 


rainforest in some of these gullies is 
reward enough for even the most 
demanding and tiring day’s paddling. 
The back-up of water from Tallowa Dam 
reaches to about two kilometres below 
Fossickers Flat, where a beautiful 
campsite by a sandy beach is the last to 
be found on this side of the dam. Below 
the dam the gorge retreats and the 
valley opens out a little, but still the river 
is hemmed by bluffs and steep ridges. 
However there are numerous river flats, 
like Apple Tree and Balls Flat, where 
good camps can be made. These are 
delightful spots, isolated and peaceful, 
and there is always the urge to stay in 
such beautiful places for a day or two 
extra. 

Lower down, the river is joined by 
Yalwal Creek flowing down from 
Dangera Dam. When water levels are 
high enough Yalwal Creek makes a very 
pleasant and easy two day canoe trip to 
Willow Tree Flat, or the Coolendel pro¬ 
perty, a few miles up river from Burrier. 
Ettrema Creek flows into Yalwal Creek 
before it joins the Shoalhaven, and Et¬ 
trema Gorge, some distance upstream, 
rivals the Shoalhaven itself for sheer 
grandeur. Indeed I think the view up Et¬ 
trema Gorge from Chain Lightning 
Plateau is perhaps the finest in the en¬ 
tire Shoalhaven area. 

The Shoalhaven is an inexhaustible 
area of real delight to the canoeist or 
bushwalker, and it can only be hoped 
that good sense and a greater apprecia¬ 
tion of this unique area will prevail and 
that Stage II and Stage III of the 
Shoalhaven Scheme will not come to 
pass. • 
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Bogong 

A Winter Profile 

Geoff Schirmer describes the dramatic 
and colourful winter character 
of Victoria’s wildest mountain. 


• AT TIMES BOGONG HAS A BEGUILING 
innocence about it — even in winter. 
There are no sharp, dramatic peaks to 
suggest challenge or danger, just a big, 
round-shouldered, broad-backed dome 
which happens to be tall enough to earn 
itself a seasonal crown of snow. And 
when this soft white dome is gently bath¬ 
ed in subtle tones of pink by the last rays 
of a winter sun, there are few sights in 
the Victorian Alps that could be more 
majestic or tranquil. 

Yet anyone who has had the ex¬ 
perience of trying to remain on his feet 
at the summit during a blizzard will tell 
you that this seemingly benign 



behemoth can all too quickly turn into a 
vicious, snarling brontosaurus, and any 
romantic dreams of challenge or tran¬ 
quility are completely dismissed by the 
haunting question of survival, and an 
overwhelming desire to get off the thing 
as quickly as possible. 

The history of the mountain speaks 
for itself. Bogong has claimed four lives. 
Cleve Cole perished in 1936 after he and 
his companions Mick Hull and Howard 
Michell had spent five days trying to 
find a way off the mountain during a 
severe blizzard. An account of this har¬ 
rowing event can be found in the well- 
known Alps at the Crossroads, publish¬ 


ed by the Victorian National Parks 
Association. Even more details can be 
found in the September 1936 issue of 
Schuss, published by the Ski Club of Vic¬ 
toria, which contains a general account, 
Tragedy and Triumph’; and the epic 
‘Mick Hull’s Diary of the Trip to Bogong, 
August 1936’. 

I have heard latter-day pundits query 
why this party couldn’t find a way off the 
mountain, despite repeated attempts. I 
have even heard a contemporary of the 
late Cleve Cole quoted as saying, 
‘There’s no way I would have stayed up 
there for five days. I would have got 
them down off the bloody thing one way 


or another’. However, these were some 
of the most capable and experienced 
Alps-men of the day. Cleve Cole had 
already experienced bad weather on 
Bogong during a trip across the summit 
from Mountain Creek to Maddison’s Hut 
with Roy Weston in 1934. He knew the 
mountain as well as, if not better than, 
anyone else at the time. I would contend 
that anyone with actual Bogong blizzard 

Mt Bogong with the Staircase Spur in the 
foreground; Bogong High Plains behind and Mt 
Feathertop far right, in background. Photo courtesy 
SEC. Inset, Eddie Robinson, left, Bill Waters, Kem¬ 
ble Gibson and Eric Stewart at the summit cairn. 
The first winter ascent, 1928. Waters 



experience, knowing something of what 
the mountain is capable, would com¬ 
mend these men for their fortitude, 
rather than query their actions. The 
mountain had iced up, and without 
crampons or ice axes and faced with a 
300 metre slide into infinity at each 
spur, they sheltered in a deteriorating 

‘I would have 
got them down off 
the bloody thing 
one way or another.’ 

snow cave in a pitiful attempt to survive 
conditions that we can scarcely imagine 
— until the final tragic dash for safety. 

In August 1943, three more people 

Flight, looking up the Staircase Spur from the new 
Bivouac Hut. Chris Baxter in the foreground. Photos 
Schirmer. Bottom, high on the Staircase Spur. Mick 
Hull 
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perished on Bogong. Georgine 
Gadsden, John McRae and Edward 
Welch succumbed to the relentless 
hammering of a blizzard within a few 
paces of the then existing Summit Hut 
on the upper reaches of the Staircase 
Spur. 

If the factors involved in this sad 
event are considered, it is worth noting 
that there is often a rapid increase in the 
severity of conditions on the Staircase 
Spur once the tree line is left behind. 
Such is the architecture of the mountain 
at this point that, having left the com¬ 
parative protection of the trees and sidl¬ 
ed around the twin knobs of Castor and 
Pollux, one suddenly runs into a numb¬ 
ing blast of wind-driven snow at Gorge 
Gap. A few apprehensive steps further 
and one is locked into the final climb to 
the summit ridge. The first section of 
this is particularly steep. In order to pro¬ 
ceed it is often necessary to resort to 
the particularly exhausting procedure of 
kicking steps. For each gain in height 
there is frequently an alarming increase 
in the severity of the conditions. One 
seems to be climbing into a nightmare. 

An intangible, 
horizonless 
void of white. 

The wind at times blows downhill, 
sometimes bringing the climber to a halt 
and on occasions blowing him 
backwards. Progress slows to a few 
steps at a time. During each pause 
there is increasing awareness of rapidly 
narrowing margins of safety. If condi¬ 
tions are as bad as this here, what will 
they be like at the top? An uneasy doubt 
arises concerning the accuracy of one’s 
judgements and a disconcerting amount 
of mental energy seems to be consum¬ 
ed in dealing with the immediate 
physical difficulties, let alone making 
calm and possibly vital decisions. A 
deliberate effort has to be made to look 
upwards and expose one’s face to the 
full sting of the blizzard when trying to 
sight the next snow pole, and there is a 
temptation to stagger on without looking 
ahead. At the end of this steep section is 
now the distinctive bronze column of the 
Gadsden Memorial sticking out of the 
snow. 

Sometimes it is impossible to get 
even this far. Bill Rowed, the Vice- 
President of the Mt Bogong Club, 
recently told me of a trip on which he 
and another experienced Club member, 
Ian Parfitt, were unable to get even as 
far as Gorge Gap. After several ex¬ 
hausting attempts to get past Castor 
and Pollux, against a howling blizzard, 
they had no option but to retreat. As we 
talked about Bogong, Bill repeatedly 
made the point that one of the vital 
needs in any party is enough experience 
to know when to retreat, before it is too 
late. People are tempted to assume that 
because they have been able to get up 


on to Bogong on previous occasions, 
they should be able to get up again, 
even in bad conditions. As Bill express¬ 
ed it, 'At times it is quite negligent to 
proceed’. 

And even if one can get up on to the 
summit ridge, there is still no guarantee 
of further progress. Chris Baxter and I 
managed to push our way up past the 
Gadsden Memorial in torrid conditions a 
few weeks ago, in July. During the as¬ 
cent visibility gradually decreased, 
together with an increase in wind. We 
began to pause at each pole, as much to 
regain some physical composure as to 
check on each other’s faculties and 
judgement. Chris, who has climbed ex¬ 
tensively in New Zealand and Europe, 
later told me that he had never ex¬ 
perienced conditions like this before. 

Perhaps that expresses some of the 
peculiar danger of Bogong. How can a 
relatively low altitude mountain like this 
be so mean? Having reached the sum¬ 
mit ridge, our plan was to follow the pole 
line around to Cleve Cole Hut. The sign¬ 
posted pole at the head of the Staircase 
Spur had become a three metre-wide 
chunk of accumulated ice. I had been on 
this same route a month earlier, when 
the pole stood nearly two metres out of 
the snow. On this occasion, the first 
pole in the direction of Eskdale Point 
was buried except for a barely 
distinguishable ten centimetres just 
breaking the surface. With Chris an¬ 
chored at this last tenuous contact with 
reality, I headed out to where the next 
pole ought to have been. It was simply 
nowhere to be seen, presumably com¬ 
pletely buried. So much for snow poles. 
The only prospect was an intangible, 
horizonless void of white. For a few 
seconds I thought of Cleve Cole and his 
friends. We didn’t even have to make 
the decision to retreat. There was simp¬ 
ly no alternative. Two strong men, 

Two strong men 
scurried backdown 
the mountain 
with their tails 
between their legs. 

somewhat wiser for the experience, 
scurried back down the mountain with 
their tails between their legs. 

Of course it is not always like this. 
Many people can tell of superb days on 
Bogong, skiing the huge summit and 
flanks in glorious weather. It is possible 
to roam at will for six kilometres from 
Cleve Cole Hut to the West Summit over 
some of the most satisfying cross coun¬ 
try skiing terrain imaginable — easy 
climbing and long runs in just about any 
direction. There are few places that can 
evoke such a sense of freedom. 
Perhaps the satisfaction is made even 
greater by the awareness that such 
good conditions are nothing less than an 


act of grace on the part of the mountain. 
For, even while revelling in the good for¬ 
tune of this fleeting bonus, there is still 
the feeling that one ought to be looking 
over one’s shoulder. Mick Hull 
describes it as the mountain having a 
‘presence’, with the constant message, 
‘Look out Charlie’. 

There is always the possibility of a 
sudden change. Afternoon clouds with 
white-out potential can roll up over the 
edge of the mountain in a matter of 
minutes on even the best of days. Whilst 
skiing in clear weather on the High 
Plains I have often looked across to see 
Bogong doing its own thing. Bill Rowed 
recounts experiences of south- 
westerlies rapidly building up to a bliz¬ 
zard in just two hours. He has also 
known good snow conditions to ice over 
in half an hour. All of which raises the 
question of adequate equipment for 
Bogong. 

You don’t always need crampons and 
ice axes on Bogong, but when you do, 
you need them in a big way. In bad con¬ 
ditions the two vital factors in getting 
off the mountain are the ability to des¬ 
cend quickly, and the ability to do this 
safely. I would hate to be caught late in 
the day, without crampons or axe, trying 
to get down the Staircase or the Eskdale 
in iced-up conditions with a blizzard at 
my heels. A safe, speedy descent 
becomes essential in such conditions. 
Any time-consuming delay brought 
about by the laborious effort of trying to 
kick steps in ice would be courting 
danger, to say nothing of the possibility 
of a disastrous 300 metre slide down in¬ 
to scrub and rocks. 

I have met people on Staircase Spur 
who were almost apologetic for carrying 
an ice axe, as if to ward off any 
suggestion that they might be posing as 
pseudo-mountaineers. However, I feel 
that the ones who should be apologetic 
are the parties equipped with only the 
most basic bushwalking gear who 
scamper up and over the mountain in 
winter, hoping that the conditions will 
favour them. There have been some 
very close calls indeed, due to poor 
equipment, inexperience, and tackling 
the mountain in doubtful conditions. The 
warning sign at Mountain Creek should 
be well heeded, with its advice to parties 
to carry crampons and ice axes, to say 
nothing of first-class tents, sleeping 
bags, and alpine clothing. Another ex¬ 
cellent piece of equipment would be a 
lightweight, collapsible snow shovel, in 
case a snow cave bivouac is ever 
necessary. 

Perhaps one of the attractions of the 
mountain is that there are no easy ways 
to the top, which makes for a rather 
special camaraderie amongst those 
who make it. Whether parties have gain¬ 
ed the summit by the Staircase or the 
Eskdale, or down through the Big River 
from Roper's Hut and up the T Spur, or 
via the first winter ascent route, follow¬ 
ed in 1928, from Timms Lookout across 
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Big River and up the Quartz Knob Ridge, 
they all share at least one thing in com¬ 
mon — they have endured quite a few 
hours of consistently hard climbing, 
even more so if the snow has been deep 
and soft. 

In 1965 this camaraderie led to the 
formation of the Mt Bogong Club, under 
the Presidency of Mick Hull, with its 
base at Cleve Cole Hut. The Club con¬ 
tinues to act as a focal point for the 
fraternity of the mountain, as well as 
maintaining its valuable care of the huts 
and pole lines. Mick Hull continues as 
President, as irrepressible as ever at 72, 
staunchly advocating climb and run tac¬ 
tics as the best way to enjoy Bogong. He 
uses downhill skis, with all their advan¬ 
tages of control, to explore the steeper, 
icy slopes of the mountain, and climbs 
up for more using heel-lift Marker bin¬ 
dings and skins. All of which makes very 
good sense when one remembers the 
wayward manners of skinny skis. 

Needless to say, the Bogong fraterni¬ 
ty embraces some pretty colourful 
characters. On a recent trip I listened in 
as the Cleve Cole Hut rocked with 
laughter for hours on end ... a 
marvellous refuge of fun and warmth 
high up on the flanks of Bogong. But not 
all Bogong types are necessarily 
boisterous. Sitting quietly on the edge of 
things was Tony Novotny. By good for¬ 
tune I had met him at the foot of Stair¬ 


case Spur that morning. I am still deeply 
impressed by the gracious manner in 
which he invited me to join his party for 
the climb. On the way up I learned of his 
boyhood experiences in the mountains 
of Czechoslovakia. During the past 20 
years he has made over 80 ascents of 
Bogong, including every major spur and 
quite a few tracks of his own. I asked 
him what his age might be. Til tell you at 
the top.’ He is 59. 

These, then, are a few winter im¬ 
pressions of Bogong. They are obviously 
coloured by the limitations of my own 


experiences. Many other people will 
have their own tales to tell. If you are in¬ 
terested in more details of the history 
and topography of the mountain I refer 
you to the excellent feature article 
‘Bogong, Victoria’s Supreme Mountain’, 
in the 1980 issue of The Melbourne 
Walker. 

I’ll leave you to guess what I hope to 
be doing at 59 and 72. • 

Maddisons Hut, burnt down in the late 1970s. Bill 
Rowed collection. Map © Crown (State of Victoria) 
Copyright. Reproduced by permission of the 
Surveyor-General, Victoria. 
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Henry Gold 

Mt Sonder in the Macdonnell Ranges, Northern Territory. 

Opposite, subtropical rainforest in the Forbes Valley, New South Wales. 
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Blue Mountains silhouette, New South Wales. 
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Morning mist on Nattai River, New South Wales. 
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You’lldiscoveranewawarenessofyourselfasyouachievewhatyoumaynot ^ 

have believed possible. It’s an experience for the future. A 

An experience for life ' 

You owe it to yourself to 0 - N<b ’ 

find out about OUTWARD BOUND. * •' 

ME N & WOM EN - 17-25 years ^ 




MEN & WOMEN - over 30 years 
PACK & PADDLE - Boys 12-16, 

Girls 12-15 ^ 

Enquiries phone Sydney (02) 29 7784 or mail coupon to: 

Save your copy of Wild and copy this coupon and send to us. * ~ 
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COME OUT INTO THE COLD AND RAIN AND SNOW! 


Looking for a functionally designed, well made, durable rainwear? Inspect the Raddymade Rain 
Jacket at your local outdoors shop and compare the features. 

- Stiffened visor on hood to protect glasses or goggles from wind driven rain and snow. 

- 3 piece hood with special cord grips on the drawstring for easy but secure adjustment. 

- Generous length to cover shorts. 

- Two large pockets with velcro closure. 

- Sturdy nylon coil zip with locking sliders. 

- Velcro closed flap over zip for complete protection from the elements. 

- Available in rugged 120 gsm P.U. proofed nylon or 160 gsm 3 layer Gore-tex laminate for the 
ultimate in comfort. 


For a free catalogue and list of stockists, write to - 
Raddymade, 9/247 Rawson St., Auburn 2144. 


AUSTRALIA’S FINEST LIGHTWEIGHT OUTDOOR EQUIF 


with New Zealand’s 
top mountain guides at the 


LEARN "Jj"™ 

ALPINISM MOUNTAINEERING 


Mount Cook National Park 
New Zealand. 

Inquiries to Bushgear 
377 Little Bourke St Melbourne 
or P0 Box 20, Mount Cook 
New Zealand 


If you want quality outdoor equipment ask for Sigg no leak fuel 
and water bottles and aluminium ware, Edelrid and SMC 
climbing gear, Mariani Beef jerky, Mountain Equipment 


sleeping bags, 
weather clothing, 
shirts, fibrepile 
gear. Ask your 
of your nearest 


Brixia mountain boots, Typhoon foul 
sleeping bags, rucksacks, wool 
jackets, map cases and camping 
: avourite retailer or write for the name 
stockist from the distributors Australian 


Mountain Merchants Pty Ltd. 4 Racing Club Lane Melbourne 
3000 Telex AA30625 Telephone (03) 67 7966 
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All TRAVEL 

AND THE 

SKI TOURING ASSOCIATION 
OF VICTORIA 

present 

CROSS COUNTRY 
SKIING U.S.A. 

DEPARTING: 13 February 1982 
FEATURING: Aspen, Ashcroft, 

Steamboat, Jackson Holes, Yellowstone 
National Park plus General Sightseeing 
in Los Angeles, Disneyland, Denver, 
San Francisco. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 
Contact your nearest ANZ Travel 
Centre or write to STAV PO Box 20A 
Melbourne, 3000 Phone (03) 658 1206 


Wildcraft 

Packbed 

Lightweight packs 
that unfold into 
stretchers, chairs and 
tents. 

For free information 
and brochures write to: 
Wilderness Equipment 
PO Box 104 Werribee 
Victoria 3030 
Phone (03) 741 6279 


WILDERNESS 

SHOP TY LTD I 

For All Your 
BUSHWALKING 
& 

NORDIC SKI GEAR 

• sales • hire • 

• personal service* 


1 CARRINGTON ROAD 

BOX HILL 883742 


• Hot Knickers. The heavy exertion of 
rucksack sports and the extremes of 
temperature experienced, particularly in 
the snow, make the old problem of 
sweat-sodden clothing against the skin 
a serious one. In recent years modern 
technology has gone a long way 
towards solving it with the introduction 
of ‘thermal’ underwear. 

The new synthetic underclothing is 
lightweight and non-bulky, has the 
warmth of wool and doesn’t itch. But 
perhaps its main advantage is that it 
allows perspiration to pass through it, 
leaving the skin dry and warm. Further¬ 
more, when wet, the fabric will usually 
quickly dry by body heat alone if it is first 
wrung out. Frequent washing of the 
clothing is recommended to retain its 
effectiveness. 

Only just beginning to catch on with 
Australian cross country skiers, there 
are three brands presently available 
here: Damart, Ufa and North Cape. 

Damart distributes only through its 
own outlets in Australia. The other 
brands are available, while stocks last, 
in outdoor shops. Damart has extensive 
ranges of garments for men and women 
including vests, longjohns, gloves, 
socks and balaclavas. A number of the 
items are available in a choice of two 
weights, the ‘double force’ ones being 
recommended only for extreme condi¬ 
tions. 

Thermal underwear is not cheap (the 
Damart men’s short-sleeved vest costs 
about $25.70, or $44.50 in ‘double 
force’) but, for the protection it provides, 
those active in wilderness areas might 
think it worth the price. 



• What’s Cooking? Following the suc¬ 
cess of the rival Trangia lightweight 
stove, the Australian distributors of Op- 
timus stoves (including the famous and 
still extremely popular ‘choofers’) Out¬ 
door Life Pty Ltd, are distributing 
another methylated spirit stove. The Op- 
timus Trapper 81 weighs 970 grams and 
is said to boil a litre of water in eight 
minutes and run for up to 45 minutes on 
a quarter litre of fuel. It retails for about 
$40. 

• A Cut Above. Rucksack sports peo¬ 
ple are hardly weapons-oriented, but the 
Gerber LST (‘light, smooth, tough’) 
seems to have been designed for those 
of them who want a top-of-the-range 
pocket knife with a locking blade. 
Weighing only 1 V4 ounces and with a 
single blade of over 2'A inches, this is 
no gimmick-laden toy. There are four 
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Skiing the 
High Plains 


Harry Stephenson’s best seller - 
CATTLEMEN AND HUTS OF THE 
HIGH PLAINS, (with sales now climbing 
towards 10,000 copies) - 

SKIING THE HIGH PLAINS 
A History of 

Ski Exploration in Victoria 

The new volume, copiously illustrated, 
tells of all the early exploratory winter 
trips - the first ascents of Feathertop 
and Buffalo - the first visit to, and 
crossings of the Bogong High Plains - 
the first ascent and first traverse of Mt 
Bogong - Bogong and Fainter from the 
Tawonga side - Mt Skene - The Bluff 
and Mt McDonald - Mt Howitt - Mt 
Clear and the Howitt Plains - first cross¬ 
ing from Mt Wellington to Mt Howitt - 
Lake Mountain and Mt Federation - 
ascent of Mt Pinnibar - first visits to 
and development of Mt Buller and Mt 
Stirling - early days on Donna Buang - 
the Baw Baws, and much more. 

Included also, the history of Mt St 
Bernard and Hotham, the development 
of Mt Bogong, pioneering tours by the 
ladies, early types of equipment and 
a deserved tribute to the mountain 
cattlemen and their huts. 


All articles have been written by the men 
who made the trips and include maps of 
their routes. The book provides a 
worthy record of the history of ski 
exploration in Victoria, and will become 
a collector’s item. 

Pre-publication orders for copies auto¬ 
graphed and numbered should be sent to 
GRAPHIC BOOKS, P.O.Box 229, 
Malvern, 3144. Price $17.70 (posted). 
Copies of CATTLEMEN AND HUTS OF 
THE HIGH PLAINS are still available at 
$15.00 (posted) from the same address. 


ANNOUNCING- 

the forthcoming publication of a worthy 
successor and companion volume to 


A feature of the volume is a set of 16 
colour plates and a portfolio of snow 
photography by the master, Edwin G. 
Adamson. 




HEADING AWAY? 


EMC 


Why not call in to our shop at Heathmont, situated in 
Melbourne’s eastern suburbs? We stock a wide range of 
top quality gear for the casual and dedicated walking, 
cross country skiing and climbing enthusiast. 

;• 115 Canterbury Road Heathmont 3155 729 7787 

Dolomites, Italy. Photo Glenn Tempest 
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models, including two with a handy 
lanyard hole. The LST retails for about 
$30 and is distributed by Kearney, 
Sayers and Co Pty Ltd. 

• The Berghaus AB System Pack. 

Berghaus recently launched the newest 
additions to its already popular range of 
rucksacks. The AB (adjustable back) 
represents yet another advance in 
design and comfort. 

The AB is essentially an internal 
frame (X), semi-rigid pack which uses a 
new buckling system on the shoulder 
straps, providing a size range of 1,2 and 
3. It also incorporates a unique floating 
pad that can be adjusted to the small of 
the back allowing for greater air circula¬ 
tion and comfort. As with Berghaus’ 
previous models, the major internal 
seams are covered to prevent fabric 
shredding and excessive leaking pro¬ 
blems in the wet, something that many 
other pack manufacturers tend to 
overlook these days. 

The AB packs are currently produced 
in four sizes of differing designs. All 
possess removable frames. Both the 
smaller sizes (AB 55 and 65) are similar, 
having triple compression straps on 
each side of the body. Unfortunately 
they don’t have throats, which could be 
a major disadvantage when used above 
the snow line. Apparently Berghaus has 
already seen the error of its ways and 
both the AB 55 and 65 will be manufac¬ 
tured with throats in future. 

Of the two larger sizes, the AB 75 
could prove to be a popular choice with 
walkers. Its simple, clean design in¬ 
cludes a separate zipped compartment 
and fixed pockets. However, there is no 
provision for carrying cross country 
skis, which is unfortunate. The AB 95 is 
a large, single-compartment pack which 
is produced in heavy 12 ounce cordura. 
Again, this pack is of good design and 
allows for cross country skis to be car¬ 
ried behind the fixed pockets and twin 
lid compression straps. 

All in all, the new AB range is an im¬ 
pressive one which deserves considera¬ 
tion if you are in the market for a new 
pack. 

AB 55 8 oz cordura. Blue or silver. A 
smaller version of the AB 65. Compres¬ 
sion straps. No throat. RRP $140. 

AB 65 12 oz cordura. Red or silver. 
Neat, compact design. Good sized 
alpine/mountaineering pack. Compres¬ 
sion straps. No throat. RRP $165. 

AB 75 8 oz cordura. Green or blue. 
Well-designed walking pack with fixed 
pockets. Separate compartment at the 
bottom. No allowance for cross country 
skis. Includes throat. RRP $175. 

AB 95 12 oz cordura. Green or blue. 
Large, single-compartment pack. Fixed 
pockets. Allows cross country skis to be 
carried. Lid compression straps. RRP 
$ 200 . 

Note: Capacity in litres is denoted by 
pack number code. 

Glenn Tempest 



Where 
should 
you buy 
nordic skis? 


... from an expert, off course! 

Chris Hellerud, champion skier and 
Australia’s leading Nordic Coach manages 
Sportana Ski & Tennis. 
He knows nordic 
skiing better than 


Sportana 

^ISKIgoTENNIS 



anyone. His help and \ 
advice are free — 
call in at 1232 High Street 
Malvern or phone him on 509 0195. 

CONGRATULATIONS 

WILD! 



TREKKING ON 
THE MOON! 

Well, not yet but it’s about the only place we don’t 30 to. 
Nepal, Tibet, New Zealand, China, Sikkim, Bhutan, 
Kashmir, Kenya, Tanzania, Peru, Bolivia, Thailand, Sri Lanka, 
Chile, Ethiopia, Alaska, Papua New Guinea, Maidive Is. 
We also have a comprehensive prosram of reasonably 
priced outdoor holidays in Australia. 

Trekkins, sailins, raftins, camel riding, diving, cycling, 
windsurfing, climbing, cross country skiing are just some 
of the activities covered. Graded to suit all levels of 
fitness for all ages. 

For free 48 page colour catalogue contact us soon: 


Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

3rd Floor, 28-34 O’Connell Street SYDNEY NSW 2000 
Phone (02) 233 7033 (Mon-Fri) tarb B950 
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Kimpton 

sleeping bags 



Feather and Down, the lightweight winner. 

Next to their skins, ducks and geese have a layer of soft fluffy down. This down is 
made up of hundreds of tiny cells that trap air, forming a highly effective natural 
insulating material. There are feathers over the layer of down shielding the bird from the 
hot summer sun and preventing heat loss in the coldest weather. 

Except for the ‘Arctic’, all Kimpton feather and down sleeping bags have full length 
non-stick zippers. The bag can be unzipped to form a continental quilt, or two bags can be 
zipped together to make a double bag. 


Kimpton Feather Industries Pty. Ltd. 11 Budd Street, Collingwood, Vic. 3066. 

KF1065/R 
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TREKKING 

Adventure Holidays Cradle 
Mountain Lake St Clair and 
Frenchman's Cap 

National Parks, Tasmania 
4, 7, 8 and 10-day trips. 
Supreme in scenic beauty, 
interest and variety. 

• Fully outfitted • Light-pack 
walking • Complete guide service 
For reservations and detailed 
literature apply to: 

PO Box 516 Devon port 
Tasmania 7310 

CRACLAIR TOURS 



146 High St KEW Vic 3101 

Telephone (03) 8621801 

Specialists in: 

Bushwalking 

lightweight Camping 

Mountaineering 

Dehy & Freeze-dried Foods 

Expedition Supplies 

Jansport ibnts 

J&H Sleeping Bags 

A Wild 
gift idea 

Forget the tinsel and matching sock 
and tie sets. Give a gift that will be 
received and appreciated four times a 
year. 

See the subscription form in this 
issue or send name and address, in¬ 
cluding postcode, and a cheque or 
money order for $6.95* for one year (4 
issues), or save 15% and send 
$13.25* for two years (8 issues) to PO 
Box 415 Prahran Victoria 3181 
Australia. 

•Add SA1.80 for each 4 copies to 
overseas addresses except NZ ($A1.00 for 
each 4 copies). 


The History of Wonnangatta Station 

by Wallace Mortimer (Spectrum Publica¬ 
tions, 1981, RRP $6.95). 

The first thing I noticed about Won¬ 
nangatta Station was the green of the 
trees. It was a hot January day, and 
we’d been walking for quite a while. We 
were in the Wonnangatta Valley, its 
grassy floor surrounded by tall ranges, 
and at each bend we wondered if the re¬ 
mains of the station — our goal — 
would be reached. The rich green of a 
patch of European trees, contrasting 
with the greys and blues of the surroun¬ 
ding ridges, removed all doubt: the sta¬ 
tion was just ahead. 

It is a beautiful place — a remote 
Shangri-la nestled in the heart of the Vic¬ 
torian Alps. The homestead has been 
burnt down now, but there is a small 
graveyard, a blacksmith’s shop, post 
and rail fencing and overgrown Euro¬ 
pean trees. 

The fortitude of the Bryce family in liv¬ 
ing here last century and rearing ten 
children seems astounding these days. 
But perhaps the most intriguing aspect 
of the valley is the mystery of the Won¬ 
nangatta murders. In 1918 the 
murdered body of the station manager, 
Jim Barclay, was found by a visitor. The 
station was deserted and the prime 
suspect was Jim Bamford, the ill- 
tempered cook, who was missing. It was 
after winter when Bamford’s body was 
found under a pile of logs on the Howitt 
Plains, some 20 kilometres away. He, 
too, had been shot. 

Perhaps the old-timers know who 
committed the crime, but they are not 
saying and the mystery remains un¬ 
solved. 


Wonnangatta murder victim Barclay on Mt Howitt. 
One of the historic photos reproduced in Mortimer's 

Wally Mortimer’s book is a welcome 
addition to the literature of the Victorian 
Alps. It is very readable and carefully 
researched. I found his yarning style en¬ 
joyable. 

His account of the Bryce family, of 
the murders (he goes a long way 
towards solving them) and of the stories 
surrounding the area will be sought after 
by any bushwalker who has been to this 
fascinating place. 

The book is a modestly priced paper¬ 
back of 142 pages with several 
photographs of considerable historical 
interest. 

For a later edition the publisher may 
care to give us a full colour cover (the 
present one does not do the book 
justice) and an index. 

Wally Mortimer comments freely on 
the damage caused by vandals with the 
increased access of four-wheel-drive 
vehicles to the station. The last time I 
was there I saw a four-wheel-drive vehi¬ 
cle taking a load of post and rail fencing 
over to the evening’s bonfire, and 
gradually the outhouses have been 
pillaged and damaged. This senseless 
ugliness is a matter of real concern to 
Mortimer, who first visited the area in a 
four-wheel-drive himself. 

But the charm of this valley near Vic¬ 
toria’s Divide is still remarkable, and 
worth any bushwalker's effort. As Wally 
Mortimer puts it in the final words of his 
book: ‘Though owners have come and 
gone and times have changed, the Won¬ 
nangatta Valley still retains its peace, its 
calm and its ageless beauty.’ 

Brian Walters 
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First in • Family Touring *Sea • Whitewater • Competition • Surfing 

Importers and manufacturers of quality canoes and kayaks from the world’s top designers. 



IMPORTERS - MANUFACTURERS - RETAILERS 

^ anoe^quipj 

Shop 11, 427-455 Hampton St Hampton Melbourne Vic 3188 
Phone 598 8814 or use our mail order. 

Guarantee 

Pyranha boats have descended rivers on Everest and 
conquered the world’s largest rapids on the Orinoco in 
Venezuela. Canoe Equip Hampton, the sole Australian 
agent, builds only the top boats the world has to offer. 


WORLD CANOE CHAMPIONS 
1977,1979 teams, 1981 

1st 1981 Richard Fox in Pyranha’s new Premier competition 
whitewater slalom kayak. 

pytonho 

PREMIER KAYAK only at Canoe Equip 
Pyranha on top of the whitewater world 


New Icefloe Expedition sea kayak — a super kayak designed by Derek C Hutchinson 



Make sure you’re up to date 
on the latest events in the 
world of climbing by 
receiving Climber & Rambler 
magazine every month for 
just A$16 incl. post & 
packaging. 

Send your money order made 
payable to Holmes McDougall 
Publications Ltd. at Climber & 
Rambler, Subscription Dept. 

10/12 York Street, Glasgow G2 
8LG, Scotland. 




blue 

mountains 
expeditions 

australia's leading wilderness 
guides offer the foremost range 
of treks and outdoor pursuits 
exploring eastern australia's most 
fascinating wilderness areas. 
TREKKING 

day walks: — seasonal range 
two days: the classic blue gum 
forest. 

four days: the fascinating 
budawangs: 
the unspoilt kowmung: 
the great colo gorge. 

CANYONING 

drifting downstream on air mats 
between sheer walls and ferneries 
or abseiling through cascading 
waterfalls — a unique summer 
day. 

abseiling and rockclimbing 
courses. 

fees include: guides, food, 
equipment and transport. 

For brochure contact: 

69 Liverpool St, Sydney. 

(02) 264 2685 

527 The Klngsway, Miranda. 

— (02)525 6829 

46 Northbourne Av, 

(062)47 8949 
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Draft Plan of Management Kosciusko 
National Park 1981 by National Parks 
and Wildlife Service New South Wales 
(NP & WS, NSW 1981, RRP $5.00). 

The deadline for public submissions and 
comment on the report is 31 August. By 
the time this issue of Wild appears the 
deadline will have passed. The report, 
however, is comprehensive, and likely 
to be of interest to all concerned with 
the problems and processes of manag¬ 
ing National Parks. 

Presentation of the report is in¬ 
novative. The summary map attached to 
the back cover is laid out in such a way 
that the report can be read while the 
map is spread out. This enables easy 
reference from text to map. In addition, 
the map is presented so as to sum¬ 
marize many of the significant recom¬ 
mendations of the report and is a real 
aid to understanding. 

The most controversial recommenda¬ 
tions in the report are likely to be those 
related to skiing. Bed limits remain un¬ 
changed from the 1974 plan of manage¬ 
ment: ‘... major future developments of 
tourist overnight facilities ... will be en¬ 
couraged outside of the Park . . .’ (page 
65). This means that day visitors will be 
given priority in terms of maximizing the 
number of people able to gain access to 
the snow. In consequence, a ski resort 
access study will be required to prepare 
transport strategies for the implied ex¬ 
pansion in the number of visitors. 
Though the plan does not say so, the 
long term implication of such a strategy, 
and the result of such a study, can only 
be increasingly severe restrictions on 
access to the main skiing areas by 
private vehicles during winter. 

The other main feature of the report 
likely to be of interest to readers of this 
magazine is that dealing with manage¬ 
ment of wilderness values. Wilderness 
for this purpose is defined as ’. . . 
perception of isolation in natural land¬ 
scapes and ecosystems and various 
kinds of dispersed recreation in such a 
setting.' (page 35). Those aspects of 
wilderness that relate primarily to 
nature conservation and scientific 
research are labelled in various ways, 
under the headings ‘Outstanding natural 
resources', ‘Natural values’, and 
‘Special scientific values’ (page 34). 
This attempt to assign a major ‘value’ to 
a specific area and use it as the over¬ 
riding criterion in making decisions 
when faced with conflicts as to land use, 
is an important part of the overall 
methodology. It would provide a 
fascinating study from a philosophical 
or political point of view. 

Four areas are defined for manage¬ 
ment according to wilderness values: 
Byabo Wilderness area — most of that 
southern section of the Park east of the 
Barry Way; Pilot Wilderness area — 
most of the southern section of the Park 
west of the Barry Way, bounded in the 
south by the Victorian border and in the 


north separated only by a small buffer 
zone from the Alpine Way; Jagungal 
Wilderness area — in the centre of the 
Park; Bogong Peaks Wilderness area — 
in the north. Out of 675,000 hectares, 
254,000 hectares are zoned for 
wilderness area. 

The report also reveals the complexi¬ 
ty of management of a National Park 
and the diversity of authorities from all 
levels of government that have to be 
dealt with. Huts and rivers are listed, as 
are facilities in the Park operated by 
other authorities. A summary of 
management operations and priorities is 
also provided. 

Any future planning by National Parks 
authorities will need to meet the stan¬ 
dard this report has set. It enables 
critical, informed public discussion. The 
influence of public comment as evidenc¬ 
ed in the difference between the draft 
and the final report will be awaited with 
interest. It will reveal a good deal about 
the respective influence of the various 
lobby groups concerned. 

Doug Hynd 

Survival by Lex Lannoy and Peter C 
Nicholls (Horowitz Grahame, 1980. RRP 
$19.95). 

This unusual book aims to give the 
reader the ’know-how’ to cope in 
emergency survival situations. 

The scope is very wide — ranging 
from first aid to nuclear war! 

The bushcraft advice covers 
everything from snow caves to climbing 
techniques, as well as map reading and 
raft construction; it’s all there. 

Inevitably the wide range of subjects 
prevents a great deal of depth in their 
treatment. Most wilderness enthusiasts 
will find some new ideas here, but little 
more than an introduction to the techni¬ 
ques required in genuinely coming to 
terms with the bush and mountains. 

The pen illustrations are perhaps the 
highlight of the book, with many useful 
diagrams of techniques, ideas, plants 
and fish. 

This manual is aimed at everyone, but 
its broad aim diminishes its appeal in 
specific areas. 

BW 

The West Coasters—A Documentary 
about the West Coast of Tasmania 

Produced and presented by Tim 
Bowden. (An ABC broadcast available 
on two cassettes, $10.95, postage 
included.) 

Often I have longed to sit down and 
listen to old bushmen reminisce. The 
rugged old-timers who knew Tasmania's 
uncompromising west coast between 
the 1920s and 1950s tell their awe¬ 
inspiring tales in this ABC radio pro¬ 
gramme now released on tape. 

Tim Bowden, a Tasmanian himself, 
has done a superb job collecting and 
presenting his material. Historian Geof- 



"We each 
thought camp 
a different 

_ n 


Use a Silva System compass and 
you’ll know where you’re headed 
—and how to get back. Silva 
combines a precision magnetic 
compass with a method of finding 
and remembering your course—a 
method so simple you’ll master it 
in minutes. 


Silva Type 3 : Capsule 

rotates in transparent base plate 
to plot course • Needle turns on 
sapphire bearing • Liquid 
filled—needle settles quickly • 
Luminous points • Accurate to 
Vz-degree •Available at better 
camping /sporting goods stores. 



"Silva 
Brought 
Us Back!” 
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Eureka Sentinel 


Write for information to Eureka Tent 

Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 42 Douglas Street Milton Queensland 4064 Phone (07) 36 0965 




Camp Trails Lobo 

From the internally-framed Wolf Pack series. 
The suspension system is adjustable at all major 
points to suit a wide range of torso sizes. The Wolf 
Packs comfortably suit ski tourers through to 
regular bushwalkers. 

Camp Trails also manufacture a range of 
front-loading travel packs with the adjustable 
suspension systems. 

Write for information to: 

Camp Trails 
Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street Milton QLD 4064 
Phone (07) 360965 
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Australians 

Series 

Ask for them at your newsagent, 
chemist, department store. 

We also custom make high 
quality badges to your design. 
Great for clubs. 

Dynamo House 

PO Box 110 Richmond 3121 

Ph (03) 428 3636 


KALKADOON 

54 Hardware Street, Melbourne. 3000 



Call and see our range of books 
which include: 

The World of Olegas Truchanas $29.50 
The Alps at the Crossroads $7.50 

A Time to Care $25.00 

Walks in Victoria, NSW, Tasmania. 
Native Plants, Bush Gardens. 

Books from China include: 

Ascent of Qomolangma 
(Mt Everest) $2.00 

The Ascent of Mt Tomur $5.20 

Mountains and Rivers Make Way 
(Railways in China) $1.30 

Subscriptions taken for China Sports- 
Montly magazine from China covering 
all phases of sport. Yearly sub. $7.20 


WALKING B0G0NG 
HIGH PLAINS 



When planning your trip, take the 
help of Algona's large range of 
books and maps. Available from 
bushwalking and camping equip¬ 
ment suppliers. 


frey Blainey provides depth with his 
unobtrusive overview, but it is the men 
themselves, telling their tales of glimps¬ 
ed Tasmanian tigers, of endurance 
feats, of humour, of tragedy and of their 
love for the bush, who make this the 
remarkable document of a past era what 
it is. 

At one stage Tim Bowden is taken by 
a bushman to a remote and long- 
disused hut, and the memories this 
brings forth from the bushman have a 
rare vividness. 

The west coasters lived out their 
isolated lives with toughness and 
pioneer initiative. Many bushwalkers will 
know for themselves what the bush, the 
cold, and above all, the rain, can be like 
in this region, but their appreciation will 
be given a new dimension by these 
stories of the west coasters who would 
regularly 'go bush’ for six months at a 
time. 

This documentary will fascinate those 
who have come under the spell of 
Tasmania’s wild places. The ABC is to 
be congratulated: this is radio at its 
best. 

filV 

Sun Kosi — River of Gold The film of 
the 1981 Australian Himalayan Kayak 
Expedition. (Nomad Films). 

Adventure documentaries seem to have 
a quietly growing market in Australia. 
Some have been shown unconventional¬ 
ly in public halls, others have achieved a 
slick commercialism. 

The Sun Kosi documentary, combin¬ 
ing a unique sense of realism with pro¬ 
fessional presentation, has drawn large 
audiences at local screenings and is be¬ 
ing shown on national television. The 
first issue of Wild featured an account of 
the expedition by the deputy leader, 
Cary Pedicini. The expedition traversed 
the entire length of the Sun Kosi River in 
Nepal — the first to do so. 

There are not many films covering 
wilderness pursuits, but the Sun Kosi 
flows close to a road for much of its up¬ 
per reaches and this accessibility made 
possible good film coverage — 
especially of the most spectacular parts 
of the trip. 

The fury of the Sun Kosi’s rapids, with 
the Himalayan surroundings as a 
magnificent backdrop, provide superb 
footage. Kayaking this river was a major 
undertaking, and exciting spills and 
rescues have the adrenalin racing 
several times. This is not textbook 
kayaking — it is sheer survival. 

Occasionally the film seemed slightly 
uncomfortable with its documentary 
role, attempting to alternate a sporting 
commentary and a travelogue. My own 
preference would have been for greater 
emphasis on the personalities involved 
— what does it feel like to face a roaring 
torrent of water literally studded with 
rocks? But I did not think of that when 
watching the men in the kayaks battle 



Shoot 

the 

Rapids 



JOIN US IN OUR FIFTH YEAR 
FOR WHITEWATER ADVENTURE 
HOLIDAYS BY RAFT OR CANOE 
ON THESE WILDERNESS RIVERS: 

• Nymboida (NSW) 

• Franklin (Tas) 

• Snowy (Vic) 

• Mitchell (Qid) 


Our other adventures include horseriding, 
skiing, sailing and backpacking. 

414 Bourke St., MELBOURNE 3000. 
Phone (03)677196 


or P.O. Box 1420, COFFS HARBOUR 2450. 
Phone (066)534469. 



Specialists in all types 
of Bushwalking and 
Camping equipment. 
Climbing and Caving gear. 
Maps. Clothing. Boots. 
Food. Stockists of 
Paddymade. Mountain 
Designs. Berghaus. 
Hallmark and all 
leading brands 


3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Phone 8582775 
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• Bushwalkers 

• Climbers 

• Canoeists 

• Skiers 

• Photographers 

• Rafters 


115 Pitt St 
Sydney 

Phone 233 6633 


• Fishermen 

• Yachties 

• Hunters 

Find out about the 
outdoor action 


CML Building 
332 Collins St 
Melbourne 
Phone 67 6621 


experience of a 
lifetime — from the 
experts at the New 
Zealand Government 
Tourist Bureaus: 


Watkins Place 
288 Edward St 
Brisbane 
Phone 221 3722 
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Tasmanian 
Bushwalking 
& Rafting 



Contact your Travel Agent, T.A.A. 
or Tasmanian Govt Tourist Bureau. 



Camping and 
Recreational Supplies 

The Right Gear 


Right Advice 
Right Price for 

Bushwalking 

Mountaineering 

Rockclimbing 

Ski touring 

Ski mountaineering 

Archery 

Family camping 

We are at 
49A Argyle Street 

Camden 

Phone (046)669027 


the elements. I was too concerned 
about who would win. 

The Sun Kosi documentary is 48 
minutes of action. Let’s hope it en¬ 
courages further similar endeavour in 
both film making and kayaking. 

BW 

Guide to Flowers and Plants of 
Tasmania by Launceston Field 
Naturalists Club (Edited by Mary 
Cameron) (Reed, 1981. RRP $23.95). 

Apart from the useful but brief pocket 
guide Wildflowers of Tasmania by H J 
King and T E Burns, there has been a 
remarkable absence of handy non¬ 
technical reference books for those in¬ 
terested in the flora of Tasmania. With 
this book, prepared by the Launceston 
Field Naturalists Club and edited by 
Mary Cameron, the gap has been ad¬ 
mirably filled. 

The book confines itself to descrip¬ 
tions and photographs of only a 
representative sample of the approx¬ 
imately 2000 species that are recorded 
for Tasmania. Of those selected for in¬ 
clusion many are common and 
widespread. Others are significant 
members of endemic Tasmanian flora, 
and the editor claims that even though 
some are less common than others 
there is no plant shown 'which cannot 
be seen within a half-day’s walk from a 
road somewhere in Tasmania and 
without using a four-wheel-drive 
vehicle’. 

The plates have been arranged in an 
ecological format, based on habitats, 
and a map of Tasmania has been includ¬ 
ed, identifying the various vegetation 
areas. The 300 photographs are 
generally of high quality with accurate 
colour reproduction. As befits a field 
guide, descriptions are fairly brief but 
contain all the necessary information for 
ready identification. To supplement this 
technical aspect a few useful guides 
have been included — simple line draw¬ 
ings showing the shapes of leaves and 
leaf margins and diagrams of other 
significant botanical detail. A glossary is 
an added bonus, although a few impor¬ 
tant terms have been omitted. A useful 
bibliography has also been included for 
those seeking further information and 
finer points of detail. 

This is a book written specifically as a 
layman’s guide to Tasmanian flora. It 
fulfils a dual purpose: on the one hand it 
is an informative book for those with lit¬ 
tle knowledge of the ways of plants and 
plant nomenclature; on the other, 
because of its excellent photography 
and format it will be a source of delight 
to people already in tune with the unique 
beauties of this part of the world. It is to 
be hoped the publisher will soon pro¬ 
duce this guide as a paperback so that 
enthusiasts can leave one copy intact 
on the bookshelf and a lighter one per¬ 
manently in the rucksack. 

Francine Gilfedder 
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Books by 

SPECTRUM 

PUBLICATIONS 


THE HISTORY OF 
WONNANGATTA STATION 

W. M. Mortimer $ 6.95 

In such a closely settled state as 
Victoria it is difficult to believe 
that within 240 km of Melbourne 
there is a rich, unexploited 
valley of outstanding beauty 
and historical interest which few 
Victorians have seen. This is the 
Wonnangatta Valley. 

The remote valley was success¬ 
fully settled by the Bryce family 
over 130 years ago. This book 
gives an historical account of 
this pioneering venture and all 
the human struggle and joy con¬ 
nected with it. It gives us a real 
insight into the life of the early 
settler. 

MERRIANG 

An Early Victorian Homestead 

HUde Knorr $ 3.50 

For people interested in Austra¬ 
lian national heritage. This book 
describes the architectural and 
human history of a 188-year- 
old homestead, Merriang, near 
Myrtleford in north-eastern 
Victoria. (Open to tourists) 

ALTERNATIVES 

Bianca McCullough $1.95 
An invaluable little book for 
everyone who searches for alter¬ 
native ways of living. 

It also provides simple, easy to 
follow first-aid pressure points 
for: insect bites, heart emergen¬ 
cy, migraine, wounds, bruises, 
etc. 

An ideal companion for outdoor' 
people. 



SPECTRUM PUBLICATIONS 

127 Burnley Street, 
Richmond, Victoria, 3121. 
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Australia’s Going Wild 


MtfooDaDaOa]!]® OUTDOORS 

954 HIGH ST., ARMADALE 3143 PHONE (03) 509 1780 



* bushwalking * canoeing + cycling 0 ski touring 


A stack of congratulations on the laun¬ 
ching of Wild. 

At last Australia has an in-tune adven¬ 
ture/environment sensitive magazine — 
excellent reading! 

It took only a few pages to get the 
feeling that Wild is here to stay. 

Callum McEachern 
Blackwood, SA 

Receiving our copy of Wild was like 
getting a letter from an old friend. 

Sue Ferrari 
O’Connor, ACT 

. . . congratulations on an excellent 
production. 

The content is varied and interesting 
and both typography and layout are ex¬ 
ecuted with professionalism. 

Peter Dombrovskis 
Sandy Bay, Tas 



CANOES PLUS 


AUSTRALIA'S CANOEING SUPPLIERS for the latest in: 

• Canoes • Kayaks • Paddles • Touring 
accessories • Competition equipment 

• Fibreglass materials and Canoe Hire 

140 Cotham Road Kew Melbourne 
(03) 80 5934 


Readers’ letters are welcome. A selection of them 
will be published in this column. Letters of less than 
200 words are more likely to be published. Write to¬ 
day to the Editor Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 


Mountain 

The foremost international climbing 
magazine published in English. Articles, 
photos and news on climbing throughout 
the world including Australia and New 

6 issues a year — from your outdoor 
shop or as a subscription for 6.50 pounds 
a year from Mountain Magazine Limited, 
PO Box 184, Sheffield S11 9DL, UK 


$AIHi ptEAR 

SPECIALIST CAMPING STORE 
A small advertisement doesn't 
mean a small range of top 
quality packs, sleeping bags, 
tents, boots and clothing, but 
it does help us to keep our 
prices down. 

225 Russell Street Melbourne 
(Between Little Bourke and 
Lonsdale Streets) 

Phone 663 2191 
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ALL-WEATHER 


TRANGIA 

Made in Sweden from high quality materials, the 
Trangia stove is a complete cooking system suitable 
for indoor or outdoor use. Its unique design makes it 
ideal for outdoor use even in the worst weather 
conditions: it goes faster outside: all other Complete Unit 

existing stoves go slower. p acked p or Travd 


Hanc 


-00fB COOKING SYSTEM 


Upper Windshield 



Large 
Saucepan' 



Being fueled by Methylated Spirits th 
priming — hence faster starting and minimal 

ing/maintenance. Meths on hands cleans them — 
unime other fuels which are often unpleasant. 

Assembly is fast and simple. Wilderness travellers have no 
fear parts failures or the lack of spares. Trangia has 


Brass Burner; 


Lower Windshield 


almost no moving parts. 

The Trangia cooking system is extremely st 
saucepans, or kettle, sit so low inside the si 
different positions with little risk of spillage, 
over — great for youth groups! 

• Being both lightweight and compact, the Trangia stove is 
choice for all outdoor recreational uses. 

Note: There are four Trangia models, reference numbers 
25, 25K (with kettle), 27 and 27K (with kettle). 

Model 25K is illustrated. 

Dimensions: Models 25 & 25K: 23 cm x 11 cm 
Models 27 & 27K: 19 cmxlO cm. 

OUTDOOR AGENCIES. PTY. LTD. 

148 Queen Street, 

Alexandria. N.S.W. 2015. 

Phone: (02) 699-7698, 698-3860. 

For further details, contact Dept. T. 


. Because the main 
, it is possible to move to 
impossible (almost) to kick 




CANOE B-LINE 

PADDLE FOR PLEASURE AND KEEP FIT 
SEE AUSTRALIA FROM A NEW ANGLE 
START A LIFETIME HOBBY WITH YOUR FAMILY, 
FRIENDS OR YOURSELF. JUST CHOOSE THE 
B-LINE CANOE THAT SUITS YOU. 



SHEARWATER 2 adult & gear lake and estuary touring COMPLETE only 
L.- 5.23M.. BM.-.8M., CAP.-200kg., WGT.-32kg. STEERING AVAILABLE 



WALLABY 2 adult plus gear or extra child touring 
L.-4M., BM.-.81M., CAP.-230kg., WGT.-36kg. 


TKI PETREL 1 person touring ideal most conditions 
L.-4.15M., BM.-.63M., CAP.-110kg., WGT.-18kg. 
SLALOM TOURING MODEL AVAILABLE 


KANGAROO 2 adult plus gear or 3rd person touring to W/W COMPLETE 
L.-4.7M., BM.-.86M., CAP.-275kg., WGT.-38kg. ONLY 



D00FA surf ski easy and safe to use COMPLETE 

L.-3M., BM.-62M., CAP.-90kg„ WGT.-18kg.ONLY 


OTHER MODELS AVAILABLE 

B-LINE can get a canoe to you just about anywhere in Australia by mail order or 
through a dealer. Bankcard and an extended payment program is available. Just 
send in the coupon for details and price list. 

B-LINE BOATS & CANOES PTY LTD 

54 KNIGHT ST, LANSVALE 2166. PHONE (02) 727-9622 


JUMBUCK 2 adult plus gear white water touring complete and 

L.-4.7M., BM.-.86M., CAP.-275kg., WGT.-36kg.KIT FORM 






EMU 2 4 adults family to w/water touring and fishing complete and MODEL INTERESTED IN. 

L.-5.3M., BM.-.8M., CAP.-365kg., WGT.-40kg. KIT form Please enclose 22c stamp only. 
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How warm 
isyourBaskar? 

Local gear might be okay for the locals, 

But what about your needs? 

Bushgear has a range of carefully selected 
outdoor equipment for trekkers. 

» Jansport travel packs 
» Climax fibrepile jackets 

► Jansport Thinsulate jackets 

• Climax Wool shirts 
» Lifa Thermal underwear 

* Ryla Norwegian socks 
» Edelrid Kernmantel ropes 

► Raichle Mountain and Walking boots 
And many other quality products. 

Write for our catalogue. 

Check through your requirements with us. 

Bushgear - Fine quality equipment for Australia 
and Overseas Adventure Holidays. 

If you thinkyou can do all your last minute shopping 
in Kathmandu, you might have to rely on a Baskar. 

Bushgear 

377 Little Bourke St., Melbourne. 67 3355 CAGA Centre, 38 Akuna St., Canberra. 47 7153 




Look for the ‘Outdoor Life’ label 
next time you require quality 
outdoor equipment, or write for 
brochures on our World Travel 
Series packs, sleeping bags and 
accessories. 

Outdoor Life — the name on some of 
the world’s best travel luggage. 


LAWSONThis pack is designed for .the traveller with a full length zip in the 
front for easy access to the pack, zip off side pockets for convenience which 
can be zipped together. The padded shoulder straps and waistbelt ean be 
hidden behind a zip up flap when the unit is required as soft luggage and not 
as a pack. There is a large zipped opening in the front for travel documents 
and alike. The lawson is an ideal choice for the traveller when incorporating 
backpacking with travel. Dimensions (approx, only) — 61cm x 38cm x 22cm 
(24” x 15” x 9"); Capacity 55 litres. 


MANUFACTURED IN 


CORPURA 


inLuuuivur LAnma, nun muaurtiuum 

STRENGTH AND PERFORMANCE OF NYLON 


• Outdoor Life Pty Ltd • 222A Pacific Highway • Hornsby 2077 i 
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Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 The Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 


For information on how to get your 
business listed in this regular feature, 
please contact Wild Publications Pty 
Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 
3181. Phone (03) 51 1926. 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02)26 2685 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
47 Beecroft Road 
Epping 2121 
Ph (02) 868 2555 


Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 

New South Wales 

B-Line Boats & Canoes Pty Ltd 
54 Knight Street 
Lansvale2140 
Ph (02) 727 9622 

Bush Escape 
Shop 14A 

The Junction Village Centre 
10 Kenrick Street 
The Junction 2291 
Ph (049)69 5258 

Canoe World 
684 Parramatta Road 
Croydon 2132 
Ph (02) 799 4685 

Caving Equipment 
15 Pier Street 
Haymarket 2000 
Ph (02) 929 0432 

Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 

Eastwood Camping Centre 
Pty Ltd 

3Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 2775 

Horizon Camping and 
Recreational Supplies 
49AArgyle Street 
Camden 2570 
Ph (046) 66 9027 

Mountain Designs 
334 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 291231 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
21 Falcon Street 
Crows Nest 2065 
Ph (02) 439 2454 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
62 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 4840 

Norski 

153 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
Opposite Thredbo turnoff 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 


Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02)476 5566 

Tentcraft 

100 Parramatta Road 
Stanmore 2048 
Ph (02)519 3955 

Queensland 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 36 0965 

Jim the Backpacker 
Shop A21 
Queens Arcade 
77 Queen Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07)229 6609 

Mountain Experience 
224 Barry Parade 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 

Outsiders 
363 Gympie Road 
Strathpine 4500 
Ph (07) 205 2347 

Rosco Canoes 
382 Lutwyche Road 
Windsor 4053 
Ph (07) 57 7465 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 4744 

Torre Mountain Craft 
16 Waghorn Street 
Ipswich 4305 

Whitewater World 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 

South Australia 

Flinders Camping 
296 Gilles Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 2231913 

The Scout Shop & Outdoor 
Centre 

119 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 

Thor Adventure Equipment 
98 Fullarton Road 
Norwood 5067 
Ph (08) 332 7793 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 


Jolly Swagman 
Shop 5 Downtowner Mall 
88 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3680 

Outdoor Equipment 
212 Liverpool Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 6213 

The Scouting & Camping Shop 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 

Victoria 

Armadale Outdoors Pty Ltd 
954 High Street 
Armadale 3143 
Ph (03)5091780 

Auski Sales Pty Ltd 
9 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 671412 

Bush & Mountain Sports 
146 High Street 
Kew3101 
Ph (03)8621801 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 

Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 8814 

The Canoe Factory 
22 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 

Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 80 5934 

Chandler’s Outdoor & Ski 
47 High Street 
Shepparton 3630 
Ph (058) 21 4228 

Eastern Mountain Centre 
115Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7787 

Erskin's Geelong Disposals 
17 Mercer Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052)95526 

Gl Disposals Pty Ltd 
703 Centre Road 
East Bentleigh 3165 
Ph (03) 579 5444 

Mountain Designs 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 2586 

Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 


Nordic Ski & Backpacking 
Pty Ltd 

77 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena 3163 
Ph (03) 569 8368 

Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (053)32 7516 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
55 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 9485 

Phoenix Gear Pty Ltd 
465 Whitehorse Road 
Balwyn 3103 
Ph (03) 836 0668 

Sam Bear Specialist Camping 
Store 

225 Russell Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
880 Nepean Highway 
Moorabbin 3189 
Ph (03) 95 7811 

Sportana Pty Ltd 
1232 High Street 
Malvern 3144 
Ph (03) 509 0195 

The'Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 88 3742 

Western Australia 

Wilderness Equipment 
PO Box 83 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09) 335 2813 

New Zealand 

The Alpine Guides Mountain 
Shop 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alp Sports (Auckland) Ltd 

Cnr Victoria & Kitchener Streets 

Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 37 4764 

Alp Sports Ltd 
200 Madras Street 
Christchurch 
Ph (Christchurch) 67148 


Adventure 

activities 

New South Wales 

Adventu re Travel Centre 
28 Market Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 8057 

Australian Himalayan 
Expeditions 
28 O’Connell Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 231 6050 


Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
300 Stephensons Road 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 9127 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
42 Pascoe Vale Road 
Moonee Ponds 3039 
Ph (03) 370 3303 


Ausventure 
860 Military Road 
Mosman 2088 
Ph (02) 9601677 
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Blue Mountains Expeditions 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
I Ph (02) 264 2140 

The Explorers Group 
363A Pitt Street 
| Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 7788 

T rekaway Pty Ltd 
! 23 Cardwell Street 

Balmain 2041 
Ph (02) 82 2630 

Queensland 

Australian Wilderness 
; Expeditions 
i PO Box 93 
Broadway 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 

j interNATIONAL PARKtours 
Binna-Burra Lodge 
I Beechmont 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 

Whitewater World Canoe Tours 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 

Ph (07) 285 2127 (24 hrs) 

South Australia 

j Mountain Adventure 
98 Fullarton Road 
Norwood 5067 
Ph (08) 332 7793 

Tasmania 

Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
! Ph (004) 24 3971 

Karie Adventures 
33 Quayle Street 
Sandy Bay 7005 
Ph (002) 34 8305 

Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Aerodrome 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 


Wilderness Tours 
cl- Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 

Victoria 

Peregrine Expeditions 
343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 60 1121 

Wildtrek Pty Ltd 
414 Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7196 

New Zealand 

School of Mountaineering 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Helicopter Skiing & Alpine 
Touring 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph(Mt Cook) 834 

Adventures, Treks & Expeditions 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 



40 cents a word (minimum $4.00) 
prepaid. Deadlines: 15 October (Sum¬ 
mer issue), 15 January (Autumn), 15 
April (Winter), 15 July (Spring). Adver¬ 
tisements will be inserted in first 
available issue. 

We reserve the right to alter or re¬ 
ject any advertisement and will not be 
held responsible for errors, although 


every care is taken to avoid them. 

All advertisements are accepted on 
the express condition that they do not 
in any way infringe the Trade Prac¬ 
tices Act or violate any existing 
copyright or Trade Mark. 

Send order and payment to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 

ACF CONSERVATION BOOKS. 

Specializing in books on the en¬ 
vironment, natural history, 
Australian history, at reduced 
prices. For free catalogue send 
stamped sae to 22 Vista Ave, 
flingwood East 3135. 

(03)870 4375. 

NEW! Lightweight Gore-Tex 
garment is rain/wind parka and 
stormproof bivisack. 2Vi lbs/1.2 
kg. Free info ecotat Box 4447 
Virginia Beach VA 23454 USA 

ROCKCLIMBING BOOTS. 

Chouinard rockclimbing boots, 
hardly worn, size 11 $35. RD fric¬ 
tion boots size 11 $27. PO Box 
222, Armadale, Victoria 3143. 

WANTED. Several people to join 
private trekking trip to the 
Himalayas. Leaving after 
Christmas. Details decided by 
group. John Ling, 297 Lambert St, 
Bathurst. 



Clubs are invited to use this column to 
advertise their existence for the 
benefit of novices and newcomers to 
their area, to keep members in touch 
and to give notice of their meetings 
and other events. 

10 cents a word (minimum $2.00) 
prepaid. Send notice and payment to 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 


Cross country skiers. The 

Winter Group is a social cross 
country ski club which meets on 
the second Tuesday of each 
month during winter at the 
Australian Conservation Founda¬ 
tion, 1 st floor 672B Glenferrie Rd, 
Glenferrie, at 7.30 pm. Meetings 
are very informal and usually in¬ 
clude films and guest speakers 
on XC skiing, mountaineering and 
other winter alpine activities. We 
also organise parties, camps and 
barbeques, so come along and 
check us out! Contact Secretary, 
Gina Karambolas, 5 French St, 
Burwood, Victoria 3125. 

The River Canoe Club of NSW 

is the oldest canoe club in 
Australia. Club activities include 
white water touring, slalom 
(competition at state and interna¬ 
tional level), canoe polo, 
marathon, down river racing and 
surf canoeing. On the quieter 
side, the club holds picnic pad¬ 
dles and other social events 
throughout the year. Club House 
address — Richardson Crescent, 
Tempe, Sydney. Postal address 
— GPO Box 2192, Sydney 2001. 

The Three Peaks Outdoor 
Society was formed to provide 
opportunities for people living in 
the Northern Districts of Sydney 
to have a go and participate in a 
variety of non-competitive out¬ 
door activities such as caving, 
rockclimbing, canyoning, cross 
country skiing, canoeing, liloing 
and so on. 

Enquiries are welcome. Phone 
Peter on (02) 84 4516. Postal Ad¬ 
dress: 10 Fairydell Close, 
Westleigh, NSW 2120. 

The Victorian Climbing Club 

meets at 8 pm on the last 
Thursday of each month (except 
December) at 188 Gatehouse St, 
Parkville 3052. Visitors and new 
members interested in rockclimb¬ 
ing are welcome. Contact the 
Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3001. 



In the outdoors,make your 
drinking water safe 
with Puritabs* 


PURITABS 

effervescent water 
purificato! tablets 

SODIUM OtCHLORISODANUfiATE 17 mg 


GERMICIDE 
36 TABLETS 



It’s just not safe to assume that todays bush water is free 
of pollution. So be sure to use Puritabs, the first effervescent 
water purifying tablet that wipes ouf micro-organisms that cause 
stomach upsets, diarrhoea and other problems. 

PURITABS... 

• dissolve rapidly and water is ready to drink in 10 minutes 

• are safe and virtually tasteless 

• are ideal for sterilising fruit and vegetables in camp 

One Puritabs tablet sterilises 1 litre of water (1% pints) in 
10 minutes or 2 litres in half an hour. For larger quantities, use 
Puritabs Maxi - One tablet sterilises 25 litres (5 l /2 gals.). 
Available at Chemists, Outdoor Centres, Scout and Guide Shops 
schering corporation u.s.A. Puritabs 36’s in handv foil 

Australian Subsidiary otrins 

ESSEX LABORATORIES PTV. LTD. „ P , ,, 

Bauikham Hills, nsw. Puntabs Maxi 25s 
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PEREGRINE EXPEDITIONS 


Suite 710, 7th Fir., 
343 Lt. Collins St., 
Melbourne 3000 
Phone 601121 



































































NOMAD FILMS INTERNATIONAL Pty Ltd 


71-73 Palmerston Crescent, 

South Melbourne, Victoria, 

Australia, 3205. 

Telephone:(03)699 7244 Telex: 31290 Nomfil 



The 1981 

Australian 

Himalayan 

Kayak 

Expedition 


The action-packed documentary made by Nomad 
Film international of this dangerous expedition 
down the Sun Kosi — one of the world s most 
challenging white-water rivers — is being 
enthusiastically acclaimed by television viewers in 
more than 27 overseas countries. 

Filmed against the scenic grandeur of Nepal — 
through which the 22 members of the Australian 
expedition battled the wild river from the Chinese 
border to India — it is proving to be one of the most 
popular international documentaries made by 
Australians. 


‘Sun Kosi — River of Cold 1 is a tribute to those who 
accepted a challenge none had previously faced. 
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